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THE CHRISTIAN SCENCE MONITOR 

■■First the blade, then the ear. then the lull gram in the ».i r~ 


The Monitor's view 


The Pacific Doctrine 


Moml.iv. OttcembeTlf 

'We noncolonial powers must stick together' 


President Ford’s newly proclaimed Pacific 
Doctrine is not essentially new. It steins from 
the old Nixon Doctrine, which signaled a 
lowered American presence in Asia as the 
Vietnam war wound down. But it contains 
elements of significance: 

• This is the strongest statement to date 
that the United States is willing to restore 
relations with the states of Indo-China. The 
pace at which Hanoi and Washington are now 
edging toward each other is no less than 
astonishing, given the collapse of American 
authority in South Vietnam no more than eight 
months ago. The most recent evidence of this 
movement is the meeting held in Paris 
recently between North Vietnamese officials 
and members of Congress on the question of 
theMIAs (Americans missing in action). 

It is reasonable to assume the Chinese are 
nudging the U.S. in the direction of normaliza- 
tion with Hanoi. They could not be happy 
about the presence of the Russians in North 
Vietnam and the support which high North 
Vietnamese leaders are giving to Soviet 
policies In India, on detente and the like. They 
are also undoubtedly worried that the Rus- 
sians might acquire a naval base in Vietnam. 

Hence Peking probably sees an American 
presence in Indo-China as a welcome counter- 
weight to the penetration by their communist 
rival. This is an historic irony indeed when 
one considers the adversary U.S. relationship 
with China which Initially put the Americans 
into Vietnam. 

• President Ford has again Indicated Wash- 
ington’s desire to resolve the political conflict 
on the Korean peninsula. The Chinese and the 
North Koreans have been pressing lor a peace 

, accord, a move the U rightly rejects unless 
South Kofea la showed to participate. 

Nonetheless Korea now remains the one 
divided country whose status has not been 
normalized and which poses a danger of 


armed conflict and an East-West con- 
frontation that would destabilize the whole 
region. The German question has been dealt 
with. So has Vietnam. Now It remains to find 
some arrangement under which the U.S. 
would gradually withdraw its forces from 
South Korea and the two parts of the peninsula 
could agree to respect each other's territorial 
Integrity while leaving open the door for 
eventual reunification. 

■ Mr. Ford's assertion that American rela- 
tions with the People's Republic of China 
must be normalized reiterates the 1972 
Shanghai communique. But, given the fact 
that bilateral relations have reached n plateau 
without much movement toward further prog- 
ress, it is useful that this goal be restated os an 
objective of the Ford administration as well. 

As for other aspects of the Pacific Doctrine 
— and presidents seem to like new catch 
phrases even for old policies — there is 
certainly nothing about which one could 
quibble. It is noteworthy that 34 years after 
the attack on Pear] Harbor the United States 
is heralding its "partnership” with Japan as a 
pillar of U.S. strategy. That is heartening 
evidence that adversaries need not always 
remain adversaries — that “peace with all" is 
indeed possible. 

It goes without saying that America must 
not retreat from the Pacific. It must continue 
to play a helping military role in the region's 
stability, both for its own strategic security 
and for the economic benefit it derives from 
such stability. But, as Vietnam taught, it can 
no longer fight impossible battleB. To echo the 
President, the Pacific nations must become 
self-reliant and must develop that “popular 
legitimacy and social justice" which alone can 
reatit subversion and aggression. '.j. 

The updated tenets or the Pacific Doctrine 
are fully reasonable. The task is to keep on 
with their implementation. 
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American defense: strength without fat 


When Donald Rumsfeld was suddenly made 
Secretary of Defense, pundits said he would 
need a year just to find his way around the 
shop. But his education will have to be 
accelerated if he is to respond to voices 
inside and outside the Pentagon saying what 
should be done to spend — or save — the 
taxpayers' money. He ought to take advantage 
of the opportunity for a genuine dialogue on 
the issues, helping to educate the public, too. 

For the public needs to know not only how 
much money the Defense Department wonts 
but why it wants it. Former Secretary 
Schlesinger is carrying his arguments for 
increased spending to the public — and 
reportedly into the political campaign as a 
source of advice for President Ford' s Republi- 
can opponent, Ronald Reagan. Mr. Ford and 
Mr. Rumsfeld will have to justify their own 
views unless they are to rubber-stamp those of 
the man just fired. Response is also needed to 
new charges by Navy cost-cutter Gordon Rule 
: th|at "our taxpayers' defense dollars are being 
Tipped off shamefully.” ' • '. "j r- " ' 

What the administration should, work to- : 
. ward is not simply a generalized posture of 
defense "second to none" (namely the Soviet 
Union) but a positive and clearly spelled out ' 
defense policy. What, kinds of. military . 
Strength are needed — land where? The Ideal 
would be a budget tightly dr'awn to fit the 
policy, without inflated estimates thrown in. 
on the assumption there will be congressional 
cuts anyway, Then Congress would have to 
justify any cuts as rigorously as the.requests 
would have been supported by Defense. 

In such a depolitlcized atmosphere the 
public would be more inclined to believe that 
the ultimate result was reasonable. In the 
realm of technology beyond most laymen's 
ken, public trust in the Judgment of govern- 
mental experts could thus be bolstered. ‘ . 

. Ev6n as it is, taxpayers have seemed less 
outraged over abuses by glaht corporations in 
the name of defense =than oyer abuses by 
individuals In the name . tof . vwlfard, for 


example. But reducing such corporate abuses 
— and defense officials' complicity in them — 
is another way to boost public confidence. 

To the past scandals of cost overruns have 
been added the recent disclosures of the lavish 
entertainment of defense officials by a de- 
fense contractor — some of it allegedly 
disguised as military spending. Mr. Schlesin- 
ger, then Secretary, sold ho suspected the 
first disclosures were "only the Up of Ihc 
Iceberg," and he ordered a broad inquiry. 

This Inquiry Is continuing under Secretary 


Rumsfeld, according to the Defense I xquirt- 
ment, bul the results are not yet known. 
Meanwhile, however, departmental regu- 
lations on such matters us gifts and conflict of 
interest havo been changed to eliminate Ur* 
kind of loopholes noted by Mr. Schlesinger. 

If Mr. Rumsfeld finds Ihc rest of llml 
iceberg which Mr. Schlesinger suspected, 
prompt disciplinary action would lend Unit 
much more credibility to his mid of tin? budget 
debate. So would publicizing the results ami 
scope of the inquiry, whatever its outcome. 


Timor’s people in trouble 


Timor is one of those obscure Southeast 
Asian islands which make westerners think of 
copra and Bandalwood, if anything at all. But 
there are some 040,000 people in the eastern 
half of the island, Portuguese Timor — and it 
\h tot their sake^rathertbim.flto- Wgrpcnyer . 
interests, that attention must be paid to the 
military struggle ther*e. 

It is not only the hundreds reportedly killed, 
including many Women- and children, during 
the conflict between left-leaning indepen- 
dence fighters ■ and the Indonesian forces 
which have now token over the capital, Dili. 
TJiere is also the problem of refugees and 
hunger worsening the longer there la in- 
stability in a land requiring outside help to 
overcome economic and food deficiencies. 

' The formerly. Dutch Western pptt of the 
island has long been part ot Irtdoh&la. . Arid 
Indonesia la understandably .troubled *t the 
' potentiality, of leftists’ emerging ln ; control 
iright next dbor as the economically unylablq 
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wishes of the majority in eastern Timor ■••• 
with the United Notions presence he offered 
as a possibility. 

It is not Tor remote outsiders to say Unit 
such a plebiscite is the only option now. Hut all 
that the patties Coricerned speedily 
agree on some meanB of ending the current 
.bloodshed and establishing a situation that 
will not prolong guerrilla opposition -*■ or the 
suffering of the people. 

Faithful Finns 

' ■ . .' i . i „ 1 . ' 

They always pay on time. And now tky'ro 
paying ahead of time. 

■ They are the Finns, of course, known to 
. every .American Schoolchild ip the’SOs as the 
people Who never missed a payment on their 
■- pwt World War I debts to the UnuSfsStes! 6 ? 

bln’t duc untll 1984, but 
Finland Is, paying upin advance, despite hard 

' is Tor fhe U.S, to 

' deposit the mrmey in Finland. The inters 
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Wilder’s world 

In a piTioil wlivii binary fashion tujd 
hriil.il and brulall/ing - Thornlon 
riling In an ldrnl uf universal hunOT 
rxprcNsrd in civil 17.14 1 tonus. II 
mi w Hess optimism It had ils tlnrk »lde. 
its whnienc.s'i uf vhaim t boro was 
fur jMiNsil.tlity l ho possibility of l®j» 

beings choosing ihc boltor pari, sunwi? 
suffering and caning Hit* nuI faring of 

Hill "IliC niglliflcaill lo us 
in niuiliUidiiiuiiH dot ails uf the lr y ij 
Wiliici H (iciioiial versimi of Cnesur 
Wilde admitted to Ihc "preposlcTOJ^ 
Unit the play “Our Town" — onB 
X'lililzur Prize winners -• wus 
find a value at love ail price for IM-Mr"* 
events of our daily life. " ' 

Here ho iMwlimirkcd 0 NeW;- Wjf** 
village in relation to infinite 
Skin of nur Teeth" he made 
mankind nil happen at onc<Ji as if^^« 
what he would wrUe In 
Eighth nay": “it is only 0,1 8 P^y,Sj* 
lime is a river. U is rather a 
and it is the eyo of the behoider d^W^ 

By the time ef the ato^studdefl:)®^ 
"The Skin of Our Teeth” thwjp,; 
sophistication had begun lb 
But those "events qf our daily Ujv 
moving audiences for “Our' . 
humor of Wilder’s "The 
still reaching people who AeVb£ IJR; 

— in its musical incarnalton,. ,, H#W.i» 


— in its musical inparnatfon/'n#*^ 

* Wilder knew thaV'^h^evcr y^ 
the human face there's Jbyofr W 
nonsense,!', as the: Stage, MM ft 
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Munnense,.- as me. 

said in u Our Town. • Bpt £ 
. waa'.more lQ it than that. : - 
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Angola: Moscow’s reach lenqthens 

n. _i iy i: _ i . W 


But Kremlin adventure 

breaks no rules 

B.v fo't’pli C. ilursrh 

This has been the week in which Uie United Stales was 
startled by the fact that the Soviet Union is not a limited land 
power any more, but a world-ranging sea power as well — 
with Interests in places ;is far away Horn its continental land 
base as Angola. 

It is not a new fart, but il is for most Americans a newly 
perceived fact. And from the While House out across the 
American landscape there went a shock wave which raised a 
question. Is this a violation of detente, and, if so, what if 
anything should Washington do about it? 

The first answer is no, it is not a violation of detente, bul it 
certainly upsets what a lot of Aineric;ins mistakenly 
perceived detenle to mean. 

There is nothing in the documents and understandings 
involved in detente which requires Uie Soviet Union to stand 
still and do nothing to establish its influence in Tar away 
places. Accepting a faction in Angola as a client is the sort of 
thing world powers do ail the time. Moscow accepted a client 
in Angola, and obviously hopes Unit [here will he the usual 
ultimate reward in tin* form of air and sea bases. If the 
Moscow adventure prospers, Soviet naval vessels will be able 
to me Angola’s harbors for refitting, rest and recreation. And 
Soviet military planes will he nble to do the same on the 
airfields. 

Detente certainly does rule out doing this sort of thing 
under each other's iumph. Washington would he violating 
detente to bock u dissident political faction in Poland. Moscow 
would be violating detente if it tried once more to place any 
InngTfUlgO ’*!•- ill*, in Cnb.t ns P n'm- did ''iuimi'I'. trouble 
each other's home territory is against elm implied rules of 
detente. 

But detente does not mean that either the United Stales or 
the Soviet Union is required to stand still. Both arc world 
powers with world-ranging interests. Knell is able to project 
Its naval forces out over the seven sens. The Untied Slates is 
no longer the only greut sea power which from 1945 until 
fairly recently did in fact dominate all the sea lanes of the 
world. 

Soviet sen power duos not yet equal American by any 
tneans. But Soviet nuval forces nro steadily increasing their 
nullity io take to the high seas and stay there for extended 
pwiods of time. Their choice of vessels and their use of them 
would indicate a seriouB intention to be uble someday to 
dominate the main sea approaches to their home base. 

* Please lurn to Page 11 
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By Albert J Forbes, stall artist 

As U.S. Congress begins Angola debate, refugees stream away from fighting 


North-South summit 


Wi the rai nations feed die thim 


By Takashi Oka 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Paris 

if peace is the goal in East-West relations, justice must be 
the no-lcss-compclling goal in North-South relations. 

That was the keynote of Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger's carefully reasoned speech to the Conference on 
Internationa] Economic Cooperation here this week. 

The basic need for fairer world-economic relations was 
echoed by most of the other speakers at the meeting of rich 
industrialized nations, oil producers, and developing coun- 
tries. 

"Justice commands us to take a bold, realistic attitude 
toward the problems of the developing countries, especially 


the most deprived ones," said French President Giscard 
d'Estaing. He pointed out that the deficit of these countries 
had risen from $9 billion in 1973 to nearly 935 billion in 1975. 

“Some redress of this imbalance [between the rich nations 
and the poor] should now be viewed as an objective in itself, as 
part of realpolitik, and not Just as an idealistic approach," said 
United Nations Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim. 

Dr. Kissinger also argued eloquently the case for the poor 
nations, the so-called fourth world, who have none of the raw 
materials needed by the industralized world, and who 
therefore have no bargaining chips except the injustice of 
their situation In the wrenching dislocations of the world 
economy caused by the five-fold increase In oil prices. 

*Please turn to Page 1! 
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Jq0(Ti$y of me 


A Christmas wish for 
the thing in the bch 

By Gerald Priestland 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

.London 

:• There, is thfs-good old English custom of wishing while you stir the 
Christmas pudding. It goes as far back as my infant memory and 
maybe even further, though it would not surprise me to learn that like 
so many of our Goode Olde Englysshe Tradition ea it was actually 
imported from Germany by Albert the Good, PrincO Consort to Her 
Late Lamented Majesty Victoria. . 1 • 

Did you, by the way, know that the expression "pudding tfoie" once 
meant a time of good fortune (see, for example, that fine old English 
folksong The Vicar of Bray: "When George in 'pudding time came 
o’er.'. ,">?• ;■ j . 

Whether you knew ft: or not, .1 am by now bAck.in my mother's 
kitchen, enveloped in an aroma.of spices and stirring lustily at a huge 
yellow bowl full of sticky, squidgy goodness including candied peel 
(opt of .which a fragrant, crystallized sugar had to' be chipped — and 
eaten), raisins, currant^, sultanas, arid -glace cherries, and I am 
wishing like matj. lt is 40 years ago, so t am probably wishing for 
something like a tricycle or a flashlight that changes colour, or even 
sbmeU^ negative^ • ■ - 

' i' I'Come to think of lt{ this year's stlir was made with the wish Uiatfhe . 

1 ^ecbdiUty bid would not iimve before my pay-check (a fatal disclosure'' 

that: jf you tetlyour-wish, -lldttipft. cpme trvAV But^lf I had that Wish ■ 
hgalni I shouldwish that the Lqch Ness Mobster Mfly Not Be CaugHt ln- 

Xm. . ' . J. . 

- *Please turn to Page II 
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IS GROWTH 
GOOD FOR 
US? 

At a recent conference on 
humanity’s future, "think 
tank 1 ' boffin Herman Kahn 
struck a sour note. He was 
optimistic — predicting "iov 
fulfillment, peace. and 
prosperity," in the years 
ahead. 

See Page 1 6 
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Soviet carmaker’s capitalist plan 


By Elizabeth Pond 


Moscow 

Cars on credit in the Soviet Union? 

"It sounds like science fiction," mar- 
veled one Muscovite. 

But it has been proposed publicly by a 
Soviet auto executive — with a torrent of 
ingenious reasoning. And in the Soviet 
Union’s highly censored press that very 
fact suggests (hat this futuristic idea is at 
least being considered. 

The demand of a society of consumers 
“impatiently awaiting [cars] in all corners 
of the Soviet Union” is not in itself 
f sufficient cause for such a radical in- 
novation, it appears. Rut among other 
things, writes Volga auto works finance 
chief A. Vasinsky, wage deductions for 
auto payments would keep workers at their 
place of work and effectively cut vexsome 
labor turnover. 

Presumably there is nothing inherently 
un-Marxist in wage-installment purchase. 
Television sets are already sold on this 
basis - they accounted for 99 percent or 
the estimated 2 billion ruble ($2.9 billion at 
the current official exchange rate) out- 
standing consumer credits in the Soviet 
Union last year. But in a country that was 
founded on the slogan of “From each 
according to his ability, to each according 


lo his need," the need Tor a car has yd in 
establish itself as a birthright And Mr 
Yasinsky sometimes sounds a mite defen 
sive about his proposal. 

Buying automobiles on lime might seem 
"strange. . .at first glance," Mr. Yasinsky 
begins, in the current issue of Economics 
and Organization of Industrial Production. 
But once he warms to ius topic, there can 
be no doubting of his own enthusiasm. 

Credit buying of the Zhiguli (the Russian 
Fiat that started coming off the Volga 
plant ’s assembly line four years ago > would 
have "« strong social and political dfecl" 
and become "a powerful means of ecu 
nomic and moral stimulation." hu awerls 

Not only would it keep purchasing 
workers allheir jobs, argues Mr. Yasinsky. 
It would also put an end to present 
uncontrolled private loans for car buying, 
keep savings accounts in the banks, get ns 
much as 2.7 billion excess rubles out of 
circulation, and make for more equitable 
distribution of autos among different social 
strata. 

. The current method of buying a car 
involves getting on a waiting list, usually at 
one’s place of work. Then two months 
before the car is delivered — often a year 


nml ;i li:iif after tin* initial listing h™, 
the short supply Ih.. -.Ssi SiSESf 
price i $7 to $1(1,117:,) fn] , 

paid III lull aiigul j 

T his mil lay represents hefty 
f.uir years nf work for the 
ruble |ter month <$Zi-n wage 
ever, an money mast be withdra^ fc 
savings accounts. ** r «a 

What with forced savings durin D ; 

Mh 

working, and with relatively few«2S 
floods lo sponil iiniH-y on, prmfcSE 
«'™in. SI 1.1 liillinn. sro S 
J If ,,i . ,l " ,n a W to W.-slorn S&, 
lint savings in the amounts needed to hof 
c ar arc possessed only hy "reiiresenitfS! 
hiRlily pairi 

Iieoplc, Mr Yasinsky points out. 

Besides his main theme of credit sgk \ 
Mr. Yasinsky lucks in one othcr^ 
tn.WTsi.ll Lira: lh.it Ihr oosl of someS 
Klutuhl rise with demand. 

In some extent the government^ pfe 
ahvady tines this In the eondllicnM 
con tinned sran-tly or nub* Jind mrm , 
Mtas inside the Soviet Union, the ZhS 
i-osls a Soviet buyer a lot more than the 
same car costs a Western European buys 
of the Soviet export model. But the black 
market price inside the Soviet Union a 
even higher than the official price and Mr 
Yasinsky would like to rake in some of 
differential for the government as well. 

To convince Marxist doublers of thts 
unorthodox idea, Mr. Yasinsky points od 
that cucumbers and tomatoes already 
command higher-thnn official off-season 
prices in farmers’ markels. 
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By Frauds Beany 
Specialto 

The Christian Science Mimitp r 

London 

Just as Britain’s Labour Party is being 
exposed in the mass media for swinging too 
far to the left — and is having fears of its own 
about Trotskyist infiltration - one of Its 
major theorists has tried to put it back on the 
right road. Among other things, be rejects the 
Marxist dogma of total nationalization, saying 
it is no kind of socialism to transfer business 
from private bureaucracy to public bureau- 
cracy. 

The theorist is Anthony Crosland, Secretary 
of State for the Environment, fanner Oxford 
lecturer, protege of Hugh Dalton and Hugh 
GaUskell, self-declared Social Democrat, and 
evident bon viveur. Mr. Cros land’s views have 
appeared in a newly published Fabian Society 
tract "Social Democracy in Europe.” It Is 
somewhat ironic that another book on Eu- 
wpem Socialism, just published by Willy 
Brandt of WesL Germany, Bruno Krrnky of 
Aistria and Olof Palme of Sweden, scarcely 
finds British Social Democracy worth men- 
tioning. Nor has Mr. Crosland much to say 
about the closer international collaboration 
between socialist parties that his continental 
colleagues stress. 

What they do have in common, though, is an 
emphasis on democracy as such and upon the 
need to carry it beyond Parliament into other 
sections of the power structure. 

Mi*. Crosland goes out of his way to 
disparage communism. He declares that own- 
wsWpof the means of production is no longer 
the key factor. Indeed, he says, "a 
economy is essential to Social Democracy 
complete State collectivism is without ques- 
tw Incompatible -with liberty and dtW 
?*■. f* 88 <»Wght statements than that 

nave had men booed oH the platform at Labour 

meetings, Crosland goes on to say that 
democracy is the unbridgeable gulf between 
c ommunism and fab Mad of socialism- 

SSlMT 1- • •* ' sba * “ 1 

But before the progressive wing of the 
Party staitmakiiigniom for 
Anthony Crosland, they had better read m. He 
daiouces the new, Thafcfaerlte, brand of 
Oohsentatism which prodalins the virtue and 

T^on the grounds (as 
Mrs. Thatcher has put It) that equal appratu- 
nlty must Include the pppOctmlity to be 
unequal. Mr. OusIaiHl tinnks this is,no less 
than the sssMini nf itu ; . ~ 


The right way for the Left? 
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Europe’s writing socialists 

fi^^showing SXcM^t^Sn Hj® nat,ve Uli ‘ 11 ,s lhlrd 1 

fact been considerable reduction of lhcorelicnl wo** Mr- CYosland has tog 

Inequality. M “ nnanclal years, but It has still not carried bin 

Yet, sqys Mr. Crosland, the wealthv arc still !£? M “ CO " ,cnUon for lho f 

throwing their money about offensively Anil E Crhapa h 0001 ^ > n 

class attitudes and mcjudices are slil/refil? U !!!t? St f lea - hitcllcctunls seldom 
ing to break down wl ‘h theclecloratoasawhole. 

increase equality. The unr ^ ali| y *hoht the essay. Wl5e 

nrefamidtn cta»a .. progress that Social Democracy has ' - 

Jeroumy, Austria, the Low Couotriei 
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Trr — ■ " yx privuege. By 

equality (he says) he mceas nwA iw a 
meritOOTQr in which unequal rewards go to' 
finra ■ who are fortunate lh * Ihdi^' fntnh b 
backgroundst abd 
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terir fair share of 

surwharaberadaiei^*^ ***** ***' 
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Scandinavia since World War H, G 
go® 8 ® 8 °wr the fact that the !4pr? 
Britain actually has fewer voters than I| 
1945. ITnlnn llw da 


« iuud aciuauy nas fewer voters uian u 
1945. Union do minat i o n and the jW 
nationalization must surely be 
ihe reason, yet the; Social Democrats 
Labour Party seem Incapable of wW 
Ibis out loud. ' , - ' : ! 

Not that the Conservatives hftve.ct 
^ogratulate themselvca, tftbor. As I 
Heath told a busihesk cotiferrace hi 
^eronUy: "Private fintertHse fo tfe* 
Profound imliffercnce by the'BHtisb 
[even though} ft Is responsible for ?0 f 
.^qqcekporteandtu^vidednyiSrTpp^j 
thecptmbry’sjQbh.** 

bbSineSs-^is sheerteciof cdnQdaDce- 
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Closely 

observed 

trains 

By David Mutch 

Stuttgart, Germany 
The floor of the train compartment had Just 
enough room for their legs and the three rope- 
tied cardboard boxes. The Portuguese couple 
« as hastily stowing away packages, suitcases, 
and coats, while their two children bounced on 
Iheeeats and peered out of tiie open window. 

Down the train's long aisle suitcases and box 
lunches were being passed in through the 
windows. Handshakes, hugs, and good-byes 
followed. The train pulled out nt 10:48 a.m. on 
the dot bound for Spain and Portugal after a 
few more stops in West Germany. 

On board were about 500 of the 2.1 million 
foreign workers who have left their home 
countries to make a living in West Germany. 
About 100,000 of these workers and their 
families are riding special German Federal 
Railroad trains, such as this one, home for the 
holidays this year. Another 200,000 will take . 
regularly scheduled trains. But without the 85 
special trains lo Spain, Portugal, Italy. Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, and Turkey, the regular trains I 
would be swamped. 

The decision of whether or not to go home 
for the holidays is especially difficult for a loL 
of foreign workers this year. With over a 
million unemployed here now, there is great 
political pressure Lo force some of the 2.1 
million foreign workers to go home per- 
manently. There is healed discussion in Bonn 
of a number of possible ways to do ibis. 

The train nt the Stuttgart station was 
scheduled lo arrive in Madrid nt 4::H) p.m. the 
next day and in Lisbon at 2 a. in. the morning 
after that. Passengers carried their own food 
because there was no dining car. ICneh had all 
his baggage with him . ready for his stop — one 
of 10 this train was making in France, Spain, 
and Part ug;d. .Small children were prepaiiil 
to sleep on padded luggage carriers above the 
seats. Blankets and pillows were supplied for 
everyone. 

The railroad simian looked like an immigra- 
tion center thrown into reverse. Travelers had 
arrived early from areas all around Stuttgart 
and stood or sat in groups will ch Ing their 
luggage, talking, and wniting. 

A Turk came up to Manuel Porcini and 
wanted to borrow Ills luggage earl. After a hit 
of persuasion the Portuguese yielded, ami the 
carl was returned in five minutes with n polite 
nod. 

Mr. Pereira has been In West Germany for 
twoyenrs. lie has a wife and child in Portugal. 
He worked for in years In a textile plant thoro, 
but hns n well -paying Job now as n machinist 
here. He wants lo stay in West Gormony os 
long ns there Is work, ho says. Ho may bring 
nls family back eventually, but not UiIb trip. 

Juan Garcia, is n Spaniard and also a 
machinist. His wife and two children llvo with 
him In West Germany. He has been hero ll 
years, but says, “The politic is against 
foreigners now ; ll isn’t as good in Germany as 
U used to bo.” 

This season 50,000 fewer foreign workers 
Jan lost will travel home over the holdiays. 
One reason is that some feel they might lose 
weir jobs if they leave. Others are out of work 
IhemBoIves and don't have enough money to 
fravel home even though fares are very 

reasonable. 

Some 36 percent of the Italians working here 
jre going home this time of year, 30 percent of 
JJ® Yugoslavs, 12 percent each of $he, 
Spaniards, Portuguese, and Greek, and only 3 
P^cent of the Islamic Turks. I 

Many non-German construction workers 
*111 stay away until early spring when the 
weather is better. Most of the hard-working 
holiday travelers though, will be back within ft 
month to six weekB, 

■ Among them will be Spaniard Gregorio 
®8nchez who has lived here ll year* He has a 
JJue and two daughters working at the saihe 
^rman firm at which he works and a 12-yean' 
°M8on in school. 

But our conversation ended in a flurry of 
^wtement. Railroad officials were scooting 
yagglers onto, the train. The destinations -r 
wSpain; Ruroa, Yugosalvip; Bari and 
5«gglo, Italy; Salonika, Greece; Istahbul L 
, r ®y ~ numbered In the hundreds. 
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Better days for Lisbon: children play oblivious of poster proclaiming extremist revolutionary party Sven s,mon 

Angry Portuguese farmers demand land back 


By Helen Gibson 

Special lo The Christian Science Monitor 

Hlo IHiilor, Portugal 

I .rind ntu! iK iiwnerhip «»e.r nf llu- lea*.! 
publicized hut pcrluips the most bitterly felt 
issue of the Portuguese 20-month-oJtf revolu- 
tion — promises to become a major problem 
ahead for the government. 

To anyone watching the more than 20,000 
angry farmers who congregated in this small 
town 00 miles north of Lisbon on a cold damp 
afternoon recently, it was evident these men 
meant hiLsinetH. 

The farmers, in their Sunday-best caps or 
the flatblack sombreros of the south, talked 
between themselves quietly as they waited for 
the meeting to open. There was none of the 
excitable discussion of the industrial workers’ 
rallies of Lisbon, but a steady grim sense of 
purpose. The men were there to discuss that 
very basic age-old problem — how to defend 
their land. 

The farmers' bitterness has been provoked 


Cheap recruit policy 


by the agrarian reform law, which, through a 
complicated system of points, has been enforc- 
ing the expropriatinn of land hum farmers 
nwnini 1 . :■* lit i lo ns 2« or 22 arros The point 
system, as explained by the farmers, is partly 
based on the productivity of the land. It takes 
no account of whether a man has spent all his 
savings and a lifetime of hard work to improve 
it. If one man has a neglected farm and his 
neighbor has iden tical land that he has worked 
up into a fruitful holding, it is the hard- 
working farmer that suffers. 

As one of the first speakers launched Into his 
speech he said, "We're not Cubans, or 
Russians, or Chinese. We’re Portuguese. We 
don't want our land taken from us." His voice 
cracked with emotion and the crowd raised 
dozens of black umbrellas and roared their 
approval. 

Before the meeting one of the organizers 
told me that the farmers were not used to 
fighting for their rights, that they had ac- 
cepted all the hardships of the previous 


regime without protest. 

"But tilings have gone loo fur in this 
revolution. We must unite." he snld. 

line of the outcomes of the Rio Muior rally 
was the organization of a national farmers’ 
organizat ion with an official secretariat. 

And perhaps even more significantly, the 
organizers could not get endorsed by the 
gathering any resolution on land seizures 
except one demanding that all expropriated 
land be returned to its owners. 

If the government is not prepared to listen 
to the farmers, It may be In for a lot of trouble. 
It was In Rio Maior where the first anti- 
communist violence of last summer exploded 
and resulted in sweeping through northern 
and central Portugal. 

And on the night before the leftist military 
uprising some three weeks ago, It was the 
farmers of the Rio Maior district that barri- 
caded roads and railways cutting Lisbon off 
from the north to demand the government 
listen to their complaints. 


French Army pounce on soldiers’ committees 


Ry John Cadtnpn 
Specialto 

• The Christian Science Monitor 
. ’ ' v Paris 

The problem 1 b simply put: Caii you have a 
trades union in an army? 

Among the NATO allies the only country to 
have one is the Netherlands. 

The question is raised because the French 
have just arrested 16 draftees accused of 
attempting to demoralize the French Army by 
setting up a trade union in the form of 
"soldiers' committees.” 

These committees, based at locaT regimen- 
tal level, would meet regular# to discuss 
conditions and pay ; .and try -to Improve them. 

The 16, from various commands In France, 
arehow In custody awaiting. trial .which may 
tyke ayear orso. They tyceBehtynces of up to 
10 yam* in jail! „. . ;• .;. v ,r. . i.-.M -h ' 
' Everi Frenchman (butnot Frenchwomen) 
must Serve a year. to ; the.;larmejJ foyras, 8WS 

sihee the revolution ty, I7b9 thls has b^en the 
law. Their education may , be taterruptedr . 
their hair cuty, and /their c liberal Mfi habits 
subject fo tbertgors of military 
• Most of the 283,000 draftee* In the French 


Army come from families who vote Socialist 
or Communist. How does that come about 
when the President la conservative? . 

tyelL-io-do families' have hitherto been able 
to send their sons to higher seats of learning 
without being called up for military service 
until the very last moment (age 25) and then 
notj-eally for military service but for what ie 
called “technical assistance” abroad (a sort of 
U.S. Peace Corps), devoted to their own 
specialty. 

The poorer lads are called up at 18 and sweat 
it out for 12 months under some sergeant In tfae 
provinces or perhaps with tbe"small French 
contingent In West Germany, . 

: Both In Germany and in France the draftees 
live for Hie moat part in old barracks, many of 
which were built before this 1914-1918 Nyar. 
Despite a recent tripling of pfty they receive- a 
pittance of a wage — the French soldier’s pay 
• is the lowest in NATO At about $2ob a month, " 
/;Tb6 0fflcIal French i governmental ', ex- 
planation of tye present: uqrest Is that, the; 
draftees hpve been got at; by, outside. Sources 

; Theseco^^/accordlng-to^planAtionS that, 

varydaybyday, of the French Socialist Party 
/apd/or .West German leftist and leftists In the 


Portuguese Army, who are alleged to have, 
visited France to stir up trouble. 

The facts lie somewhere In between. It Is 
true that the French draftee has a hard lot 
(but nowhere near so hard as, for example, his 
Soviet contemporary). 

France has traditionally, had a source of 
cheap labor In the draft force. • 

In 1978 wages for draftees will have to be 
hiked and conditions Improved. Otherwise, 
President Giscard d’Estaing will have a force 
for political -dissension oh his hands, and the 
SodaliaU and the Communists, who -came 
very near to winping the presidency In 1974, 
will make an election .Issue out of it in . the 
jiarliaitientary electionslnl978. ' 

An obvious solution .to the problem would be 
to make the French Army, a professional all- 
Voluhteer army ilke th^l of the United States 
and >of Britain; *Diat- solution the French, 
reject. It would, they say, cost too. much 
money- .... ’ . , •'* 

: They not only prefer to have cheap recruits 
the "pojlus” of World. War 1 memory, but 
they insist that a period *in the Army in some 
way Integrates the totality of the French 
nation. The 18 now on trial would say no to that 
point. : . • ; 
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Schmidt rules out spy swap 
in Guenter Guillaume case 




By David Mutch 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Bonn 

East Germany is expected to offer West 
Germany a "deal" in order to get back its top 
spy Guenter Guillaume, who was sentenced 
to 13 years in prison for treason by a West 
German court this week. 

But, owing to the political sensitivity of the 
case, no deal is likely before the West German 
general elections due in the fall of 1976. 

In fact, after the verdict was handed down, 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt’s government 
pledged that Guillaume would not be freed in 
any spy exchange. 

The court sentenced Guillaume’s wife, 
Chris tel, to eight years In jail for treason and 
complicity in her husband’s activities. 

The couple arrived in West Germany as 
refugees from the East 19 years ago. Guil- 
laume worked his way up to become personal 
aid to former Chancellor Willy Brandt and had 
access to secret documents Including NATO 
material and correspondence with former 


U.S. President Richard Nixon. His arrest In 
April, 1974, led two weeks later to Mr. 
Brandt's resignation from the chancellorship. 

Trading of prisoners has become a behind- 
the-scenes practice between the two Germa- 
nys. And Guillaume's formidable record of 
infiltrating the power pinnacle in West Ger- 
many makes him a prime candidate for such a 
deal. 

But too many people were hurt and embar- 
rassed by the Guillaume affair — Including top 
officials of the West German Internal security 
agency — to make it politically possible for 
Bonn to grant an early release to the Guil- 
laumes. 

The question being asked here is: How 
many and which political prisoners will East 
Germany offer in exchange for this top spy 
team? 

Each year West Germany "buys" the 
political freedom of about 1,200 people impris- 
oned in East Germany. Up to $20,000 per 
person is paid. Since 1969 about 6,000 people 
have been freed In this way. Negotiations are 
handled by attorneys of both sides. 
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Guenter and Christel Guillaume In intimate moment afler 
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sentencing 


Wilson’s stock plummets after Chrysler bail out, shock repot 


By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
. , London 

A shattering report on the British car 
industry by the government’s “think tank" 
has put the judgment and credibility of Harold 
Wilson's Labour Party government on the 
line. 

The report came within days of the govern- 
^wit's decision to pour up to &L62.5 million 

Cte^ec^K tn ^° n, > troubled 

The think tank, more formally known as the 
Central Policy Review Staff, blames both 
management and the work force for the 
car industry’s mess, and Bays that 
without fundamental changes in attitudes on 
both rides, British cars could go the way of 
British motorcycles - that is, practically 
disappear as a viable Industry. 


"Too many manufacturers with too many 
models, too many plants and too much 
capacity" are problems of the British car 
industry, the report said. Without immediate 
reforms, the industry could lose 275,000 
workers by <1985 and the balance of trade in 
cars would deteriorate by El billion (over $2 
billion ) , the report warned. 

The report has been known to the govern- 
ment for weeks, but was made public only a 
few hours before Industry Secretary Eric 
Varley annowiccd details of the Chrysler 
bailout operation to the House of Commons on 
Tuesday. 

One typical reaction was that of Sir Kenneth 
Keith, chairman of government-owned Rolls- 
Royce aircraft engine company, who said "it 
annoys me to see money being put into 
Chrysler. ’ Rolls-Royce, rescued by the then 
Conservative government and taken over in 


1971, has just begun to turn the corner with an 
£80 million ($180 million] deal to supply Spey 
engines to China. But Sir Keith says his 
company still needs another $100 million to 
meet working capital requirements next year. 

"This is a long-term, high-risk business," 
Sir Keith said of Britain's aerospace industry. 
“The government should not be handing out 
aid to aerospace companies parsimoniously, 
like casting bones to starving dogs." 

Sir Keith’s point is that the government 
should be concentrating its aid on a few highly 
promising export -oriented industries like tils 
own instead of being swayed by short-term 
political considerations as in tho Chrysler 
bailout. 

Politicians and labor unions arc equally 
scathing in their comments on the Chrysler 
deal. The Left is upset because tho govern- 


ment seems simply to be underwriting Chrp 
ler's losses without gaining uny share o! 
control over the management. 

"It is now clear that the government ha 
sacrificed its whole industrial strategy by 
giving in without a struggle to short-term 
pressures," said Margaret Timtchcr, leader flf 
the opposition Conservatives. "In the long nm 
they will not save jobs, they will destroy 
them." 

liven some of the government's frieni 
looked on the Chrysler decision us an abw 
(ion “Chrysler Inis had leu years in wK'lfc 
make a success of its British operatlon/'aA 
one sympathetic observer. "It has failed. H* 
government's decision to hail it out mate 
sense only ir it Is viewed ns an exception totti 
general |m>] Icy . And I he more exceptions then 
are the more the government's credibility Is 
stake." 


Terror sieges: cool wins out 


ByTakaahlOka 
Staff correspondent of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

, London 

You re generous with patience and gener- 
ous with nothing else," British Home Secre- 
tary Roy Jenkins said in explaining police 
tactics which induced four Irish Republican 
Army (IRA) terrorists to surrender peace- 
fully recently without harming their two 
hostages. 

Dutch police, fallowing similar tactics 
obtained the likewise peaceful surrender 
Sunday of six South Moluccan terrorists who 
had been holding a whole train hostage for 12 
days. 

Police in three countries — the Irish 
Republic, Britain, and now the Netherlands 
— can credit patience as having beOn their 
major weapon in their successful contest with 
desperate and apparently keenly motivated 
political terrorists. 

also helped, in the case of the 
Irish Republic and Britain, by the courage and 
steadiness under the most trying circum- 
stances of the hostages themselves— Mr. and 
Mrs. John Mathews of London and the Dutch 
industrialist Dr. Tied e Herrema. Dr. Her- 
rema, whose ordeal lasted one month, has 
returned to a hero'B welcome in the Irish 
RepubUc and with the advice that anyone in a 
comparable situation should behave as "nor- 
raaily" as passible and try to establish 
friendly human relations with one's captors ' 
In all three cases — the Irish Republic, 
Britain, and the Netherlands — the terrorists 
were told from the start that neither fteir 
political demands nor their demands for 
persona] freedom would be met. 


Patience won out and - despite dis- 
couragement toward the end when it looked as 
though tlie terrorists might bo preparing to 
blow up tho train — the final outcome was a 
nappy one. 

In the case of Britain, besides the patience 
of ponce and hostages, political courage was 
also riiown by Members of Parliament 
who had to vote on whether or not to restore 
capital punishment for acts of terrorism. 

The siege of the four IRA terrorists and 
Uieir midale-aged hostages In a Marylebone 
flat followed a whole series of bombing and 
other outrages in and around London. The 
most recent one was the murder of publisher 
Ross McWhirter on his own doorstep'. Accord- 
j 1 ® to police, on? of the terrorists now 
thismurctej 8 almoatcertainl y responsible fof 

This Information came to light just before 
Commons held its debate on 
capital punishment last Thursday. There was 
growing public clamor for this penalty to be 
rratored. Mrs Margaret Thatcher, leader of 

Government spokesmen, notably Mr. Jen- 

SlSL? r »S I ^». Paa l iona ! eIy against restoring 

ca^^puntahmont, not so much on the basis 
of whether it was morally right or wrong, but 

^ ttein8 80 "would not 
diminish the risks to oqr people, or police and 
. our security services." *■ - 

In the end, the vote was 232 for capital 
punishment, 361 against* The totals lastTear 
when situation was.calmer wsre 217 for , 
sej agaiuat -r ootvery. different, coSideriSv 
what has happened inbOtweOiv ^ . 


Spain scents liberty after 
years of Franco iron hand 


By Richard Mowrer 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Madrid 

King Juan Carlos’s now government has 
revived hope for wider civil liberties In Spain 
— despite the disappointment of somo of ids 
earlier moves ascending the throne lost 
month. 

new Cabinet’s reform plans, announced 
Monday, puts broadening of civil liberties at 
the top of the list, together with the right of 
association. The pledge is made in a policy 

v « tlc ? , made Public i following a Cabinet 
meeting chaired by the King. • 

Under toe late Gen. Francisco Franco 
freedom of speech and association were — and 
stt “® re ~ subject to severe restrictions. 

ration^ high,ightfi °* 016 governments decla- 
• "Representative institutions" - n re - 

Parliament 8 861 members are chosen bv 

r appo,nt6d ' not 

bjndlspoiMblfl-.' for<toryl7oMw^“ r 
unitv of Sirtn •• the 




* . , ■■ ; • . - ; 
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ticuhu’Jy the Hnsquu region of northern Sp^J 
long resent «1 General Franco's central® 
government mu! its suppression of. regtooal 
identities, 

• "The government proposes to per#* 
in tho building of n Spanish democracy I 
cannot be hnrmcd by any totalitarian Jff 4 
oce." The world “totalitarian" is thought s 
refer above nil to communism, 

• "The government Invites 
individually nnd collectively to partly! 
public affairs. It affirms 
criticism is a relevant function in 
participation." 

• "The acceptance of sacrifices w™ res 

clations Is Indispensable in order to 
Spain a country that is more unltedi JrJ 
free, and more just. No coercion of aW” 
will force the government to deviate ftp 115 
course it has set itself." . ■ ' g- . 

The government's declaration 5. 
"constant need to perfect’ th^ JnfiflUj® 
fystem" Inherited from Geherri.PVancOv 
U omits the usual riluiti phrases Qf to 6 
era: "acceptance of the institutional j*#* 
"acceptance of the principles of 
Movement." Instead. It calls for the 
coexistence and concord ‘ty aUthaedf* 
uala . groups, or tendencies who acwr 
and democratic order together. 
for the laws and public order ” ‘ 7; , V, 

' There have been government- JWJ* 
democratic ornr ^1^. 

^ld not materialize. 


V is-- , - -• v. •_ -• . 
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Kremlin sees hairline 
cracks in Soviet solidarity 


By Paul Wohl 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Seldom has Moscow's policy been as con- 
iradlclory as it lias Income in the past few 
months. U is as if the men in toe Kremlin felt a 
tremor in the massive Soviet edifice. 

An almost unprecedented crop failure after 
months of triumphant communiques nnd tens 
dAns of rubles invested in ngri culture. A 
grain deficit of dose to fiu million tons to be 
covered by imports. The need to slaughter 
much of the livestock built up In modern 
feedlots inslalled by French and American 
specialists. Shortages of potatoes and beets. 
Urge unfilled fond export commitments to 
Eastern Europe and "third world" countries. 

A foreign debt of $4.r> hillion requiring about 
$300 million in interest payments a year. 

These are but a few of the Kremlin's 
problems. The immediate reaction has been to 
tighten the hatches. Consumer needs, which 
party and government had promised to pro-, 
mote, have been sealed down severely in the 
plan for 1976. Major work projects have lieen 
suspended. 

The people are restive. Youth and non- 
Russian ethnics are fractious, ns indicated by a 
rapid-fire shift of top police officers from one 
republic and province to another. 

The regime’s concern is attested by the 
somersaults of its ideologists. In lass than six 
weeks the Kremlin's attitude toward the long- 
delayed conference of K.itropcnn Communist 
parties has turned full circle. 

Afler Konstantin I. Zarodov's hard-line 
article Aug. K in I'ravda, tin* t'ominmiist 
Parly newspaper. I'ravda adopted an increas- 
ingly hard-line pnliey directly opposed to the 
position of the principal West European 
parties. 

When delegations of IhcSH European parlies 
niel in East Berlin in November, Soviet 
Central Committee Secretary Konstantin F. 
Katushev, who headed his country's delega- 
tion. told the West European Communist 
leaders that they had fallen into the revisionist 
position of social democracy. 


This attack on the conciliatory line of the 
Italian, Spanish, and French parties was 
buttressed by an article by Soviet ideologist 
Salomon Givilov in No. 15 of Kommunist. the 
Central Committee’s theoretical and political 
journal. Among other things the article dealt 
with “the struggle for the revolutionary 
transformation of the world" and with "the 
approaching victory of socialist revolution." 

The hope for a conference of European 
parties before the Soviet parly congress in 
February seemed to be lost. "We can wait," 
Mr. Katushev is reported to have told the West 
Europeans. 

The Italian party responded with unusual 
sharpness. Italian Politburo member Gian 
Carlo Pajelta wrote in the party weekly 
Rinas cilo of Nov. 28: "We are resolutely 
opposed to all forms of liturgical solidarity 
which would reduce the Communist parties to 
increasingly ineffectual propaganda organs.” 
But four days before Mr. Pajetta's article 
appeared, the Soviets had pulled In their 
horns. In an article on “Revolution and 
Democracy” squeezed into No. 17 of Kommun- 
ist at the last moment, S. Salychev had 
approvingly quoted Italian party leader En- 
rico Berlinguer. 

Dec. 8, Polish party leader Edward Gierek 
told tlie Polish parly congress, “We share the 
opinion of the other fraternal parties on toe 
question of cooperation with socialists, social 
democrats, luid other democratic forces." Mr. 
Brezhnev responded by conducting the sing- 
ing of the "Internationale" with sweeping 
gestures. 

There nre two plausible explanations for 
Ibis Soviet about-face: One is the Kremlin’s 
increasing concern as economic difficulties 
pile up. The cither is the abortive coup or the 
Portuguese c'otnmunisls of Nov. 25. That may 
hnvo sobered 1 h' 1 hard-line lirchnnida. 

Mr. Brezhnev s recent decision lu have 
senior Politburo member Mikhail A r . SusJov 
head the Soviet delegation at the first Cuban 
party congress, which he had promised to 
nltend, probably Is a move to shift the burden 
of n dialectical explanation of the Kremlin’s 
political somersaults to the Soviet Politburo's 
No. 1 ideologist. 


Dushanbe bazaar, i adzhiklslan, u S.8.R 


By Elizabeth Pond 


Not all Soviet people conform to the norm 


Soviet economic policy: tractors before butter 

.... mUo hut thou warp flhflndnnsd hfll 


By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The ChriBtiun Scionco Monitor 

Moscow 

Ivan Ivnnovieli will not gel a consumer 
economy In the next fivo years. Instead, 
Industry will continue to get the lion's sharo of 
Soviet resources nnd will reBumo ambitious 
growth rates after 11 1078 pause for major plant 

overhnuis. 

Farmers’ income is scheduled to rise, 
however, nnd the massive agricultural in- 
vestment of the post decade will continue. In 
agriculture, earlier Western estimates of the 
poor 1975 grain harvest of only 137 million tons 
have been obliquely confirmed. 

Those are the major points in the outline of 
the loth economic plan for ' 1078-80 that 
appeared in Pravda, the Communist Farty 
organ, Dec. 14. 


In wlint is standard practice in the Soviet 
Union, heavy Industry is slated to rise tho 
fastest, with a total increase of 38 to 42 percent 
by 1980, or a little less than the 43 percent 
increase over the past five years. With only a 
modest 4.B percent growth planned for next 
year, this presupposes an average growth in 
following four years of over 7 percent. 

The fastest growth of all Is to be reserved for 
chemical, macliine building, and similar In- 
dustries. 

Light consumer industry is to grow only 30 
to 32 percent during the next five years, lower 
than the 37 percent growth in the last five-year 
plan. With only 2.7 percent growth planned for 
next year, this presupposes an average growth 
in the following four years of a Jlttle over 7 

^The 0 five-year plan just ended originally 
called -for higher consumer than industrial 


growth rates, but they were abandoned half- 
way through the plan. 

Overall industrial increase in the tenth five- 
year plan is 35 to 39 percent. With a modest 4.3 
percent growth planned for next year. This 
presupposes an average growth thereafter of 
about 7 percent. 

The projected industrial growth confirms 
the initial Western analysis of the 1976 targets 
announced a week ago — the lowest since 
World War II. 

These rates apparently do not reflect any 
settling for a slower growth as the economy 
matures. Rather, they Indicate that major 
efforts will be made to Install new plants and 
to modernize and reequip old plants In 1978 to 
resume thegrowthrates of the past. 

Thus, quality and efficiency are to be the 
watchwords for the new five-year. plan. In 
particular, troublesome delays in getting new 
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plants into operation are to be reduced. 

In agriculture some 171.7 billion rubles 
($248.9 billion) are to be invested — an 
expansion from the already huge 131 billion 
rubles of the last five-year plan. Widespread 
-Irrigation projects are to continue, fertilizer 
production and use is to be increased, and 
there Is to be maximum sowing and Increased 
use of hybrids. 

Planners optimistically aim for 215-220 
million tons of grain per year — in contrast to 
an estimated 137 million tons in this drought 
year. The new five-year plan gives an average 
grain figure for the past fivo years of over 180 
million timB, In a roundabout way this 
confirms earlier estimates of 137 tons for this, 
year's harvest — ■ and could even, accomjno-, 
date a figure as low as 133 million tons., 

The tricornes of farmers, whb;except to the 
Baltic area have a much lower standard of 
living than workers, are to increase an 
average 24 to 27 percent. This Is still below 
industrial production Increases — and , the 
planned productivity ihcreaae of 30 to .34 
percent - but It is higher than the planned 18 
to 18 percent (about 3 percent a year) wage 
increases for factory and office workers. 
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Beirut’s sixteenth truce 
just might last longer 


By William Blakemore 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut 

Lebanon’s latest cease-fire has brought 
withdrawal of most opposing gunmen from 
strategic positions In the seaside hotel district, 
and a degree of cautious optimism about the 
truce’s durability. 

On Tuesday, the Improved atmosphere 
brought opening of some shops for the first 
time since the outbreak Dec. 7 of tho latest 
round in the civil war. 

Some shooting continued between the 
mainly Christian Beirut suburb of Ain ai- 
Roumaneh and the Muslim district of Shiah 
and also in the northern port of Tripoli, but 
there was a significant drop In the intensity of 
the fighting. 

The more optimistic observers horc justi- 
fied their forecasts that the 16th truce since 
the fighting began last April might last longer 
by pointing to increased recent involvement 
of Syria and the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation (PLO) in the search for peace. 

Though an expected visit of Syrian Foreign 
Minister Abdel Halim Khaddam failed to 
materialize Tuesday, the Damascus regime 
has been in constant contact with Beirut and 
continues to be regarded here as the only 
effective outside Arab mediator. 

This is because Syria's own self-interest in a 
peaceful Lebanon Is strong. Syrian President 
Hafez al-Assad has often expressed concern 
about possible Israeli military moves into 
Lebanon which could enable Israel to outflank 
Syrian forces defending Damascus from the 
west. 

. • ' According to the Associated Press, Leba- 
n$a* premier Rashid Karaml claimed Tuea- 
day that . Israel was preparing to invade 
Lebanon on the pretext of rescuing the tiny 


Rabin’s rivals close in 


By Francis Ofner 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

_ . ... Tel Aviv, Israel 

Potential rivals of Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin have fired the opening salvoes in what 
may develop into a power struggle for the 
Israeli office he holds. 

So far Mr. Rabin remains firmly in the 
saddle. But for the first time since he became 
party leader and Prime Minister in June last 
year the public has been given the feeling lhaL 
Mr. Rabin may not last indefinitely. 

Most of the first skirmishes have been 
behind the closed doors of his own Labor 
Party, although part of the struggle has 
filtered into the open. 

Three issues have sparked the current 
ferment: 

1. The blow to Mr. Rabin's prestige by what 
Israelis regard as the erosion of U.S. support 
for Israel. 

2 . Mr. Rabin's surprise compromise with 
Israeli right-wingers who demanded per- 
mission to buld a Jewish settlement in the 
heart oE the former Jordanian West Bank. 

3. Mr. Rabin’s failure to consult with his 
party apparatus on key decisions in the past 
few months. 

The first to fire his political artillery was 
Foreign Minister Yigal Alton, who In Israel’s 
war of. independence in 1948 had been Mr. 
Rabin’s commanding officer, but who now is a 
subordinate of the Prime Minister. In unusu- 
ally frequent appearances In public forums 
during the last two weeks,” Mr. Alton has been 
stressing his own moderate lino on the 
Palestinian question in what appears to be an 
effort to wrest the mantle of leadership of 
Israel's doves from his .predecessor at the 
Foreign Ministry, AbbaEban. 

Unlike Mr. Rabin, Mr. All on refused in a 
recent television interview to categorically 
rule out the possibility of a separate Palestin- 
ian state on the West Bank. But he agreed witji 
current government policy that such a state 
today would be out of the question. , / 
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Mr. Alton's remarks in the TV interview 
prompted the moderator to question Ids 
aspirations for the premiership. With surpris- 
ing frankness the Foreign Minister replied 
that he had no doubts of hfa capabilities but 
doubted only his acceptability to the Israeli 
voter. He added that he was satisfied with his 
current position. 

The of fensive of the doves has proved a two- 
edged sword, prompting behlnd-the^cenes 
counteract! vity. by the hawka. But hawkisWy 
inclined Defense Minister Shimon Peres, who 
fought Mr. Rabin for party leadership after 
the fall of Prime Minister Golda Meir, has so 
far remained; quiet. His : name is most 
frequently mentioned as a possible successor 
to Mr. Rabin If the latter leaves office. 

Some, other names are also. circulated as 
possible replacements for Mr! Rabin as the 
^Petia- These include Justice Min- 
Zadok; Foreign Minister 
Abba Eban; and-Haifa Mayor Yosef Almogi, 
The . power, struggle although only in its . 
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Jewish community in Beirut. An Israeli 
spokesman denied the report and called Mr. 
Karami's statement "just silliness." 

Mr. Karami said lie had heard of Israei'B 
plan in an English-language broadcast over 
Israel Radio Tuesday morning. But in Tel 
Aviv, Radio Israel denied broadcasting any 
such plan or anything resembling it. "There 
are no such preparations," said an Israeli 
military spokesman. 

Recent visits to Damascus by both rightist 
Christian Falange Party leader Pierre Jema- 
yei and leftist Socialist leader Kama! Jumblatt 
seem to have produced common ground 
beLween conservatives of both sides. Con- 
sensus has emerged between them, Syria, and 
PLO chairman Yasser Arafat that calm in 
Lebanon is essential. 

On the Muslim left, Mr. Arafat has exerted 
considerable effort to assert PLO control over 
unruly leftist elements who seem to be 
drawing away from complete dependence on 
the Palestinians and Syrians for arms and 
supplies. 

On the Christian right — whose gunmen in 
the city candidly admitted during the week 
they had lost some ground in the fighting - 
traditional leaders like Mr. Jemayel and 
Interior Minister Camille Chamoun face pres- 
sure from more extreme right-wing Roman 
Catholic groups such as the Order of Moronile 
Monks, the Maronite League, and the Guards 
of the Cedars. 

The latter body's insignia bear the motto, 
“Not one Palestinian left on Lebanese soil." 

Among political peace efforts headed by 
Premier Karami is a special parliamentary 
initiative committee for constitutional reform. 
It has proposed revising the election law to 
divide the parliamentary scats between Chris- 
tians and Muslims on a 50-50 basis, Instead of 
the present 6-lo-5 formula in favor of the 
Christians. 
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Dhofar vigil: Omani soldier scans terrain for insurgents 
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British-led army routs Marxist 
rebels in Arabia’s ‘secret war' 
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By John K. Cooley 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

. . . Beirut 

ino Arabian peninsula’s largely forgotten 
guerrilla war in Dhofar seems to bo ixiloririg 
out although the Marxist rebels opting tin* 
Western-backed Sultnn of Oman * within 
whoso realm Dhofar lies — any they will 
continue their “revolution." 

Iranian Foreign Minister Abbas Aii Kiuiinl 
bnry said in Tehran that irnninn troops 
supporting tlic Sultan’s army will withdraw 
only when Sultan Qnbus declares they arc 1 no 
longer needed. 

Last week, the SnlUin’s spokesman in Mils 
eat announced that ail rebel guerrillas hnd 
been cleared from western Dhofar proving 
adjoining the People's DemocrnlU: Ue|Hiblie 
of South Yemen whicli supports Die leliels. 
This followed ixmibardments and nlr strikes 
on South Yemen torritory by the Sullnn's 
forces. 

rhe Muscat victory statement came soon 
after last month's visit to Oman by British 
Foreign Secretary James Callaghan. In Sala- 
iah, Dhofar’s capital, he discussed Dhofar's 
economic reconstruction with Sultan Qnbus 
md-eonferred with M^j.-Gen. IfcmneUi Per- 
klM, BrlUsh operational commander of the 
14,000-man Omani forces. General Perkins is 
one of about 350 British and Commonwealth 
officers serving the Sultan, either on contract 
or leave from the British services. 

Iranian forces have reportedly fluctuated 

5,000 men inclS a 
commando battalion and supporting helicon- 
ter gunshipa with service units. The Shah of 

awaw wsatsi. 

; Omani reyWutton will co on 


h.'iil Mime Soviet, ('iihan, hikI ( 'iiinrse support 
ns well us us** of Du- Knulli Yeinriii sandUQ- 
Peking withdrew aid after it opened Ml 
ilipioinalie relnl ions with Tehran in 1972. 

Sum II Arabia, wliieh li.'Ls regarded South 
Yemen’s radical regime as a threat io Its can 
interests, lias hern negotiating with (he South 
Yemenis over Dliofar Lust month Saudi 
Crown 1‘rinre Filial met with South Yemen 
l l 'oreign Minister Muimmmad Saleh Mule® in 
Ahu Dhabi 

In mi Interview with the Kuwait 
newspjijH'r Al Uni a] Aum, Prince Fahd ex- 
pressed open Saudi iipposlilan to Iranian and 
other foreign involvement in Oman. 
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Slow land reform perils 
Marcos New Society 




By Daniel Southerland 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christ inn Science Monitor 

Manila 

Just one month after assuming martial law 
powers in September, 1972, President Ferdi- 
nand E. Marcos declared the "emancipation" 
of hundreds of thousands of Philippine tenant 
tanners under a new land-reform decree. 

The president subsequently described his 
land-reform program — under which the 
tenants were to obtain ownership of the land 
they tilled — the most important of all the 
martial law programs, the cornerstone of his 
“New Society," and the answer to communist- 
led attempts to organize a revolution in the 
countryside. 

More than three years after the dramatic 
announcement of his emancipation decree, 
Mr. Marcos can safely say his government has 
accomplished more than any previous admin- 
istration in the land-reform field. In the 1950s 
and 1960s, landlord-dominated congresses con- 
sistently emasculated land-reform legislation 
or failed to provide the money to make it 
work. 

Mr. Marcos also can boast of having done 
more than any predecessor to organize the 
cooperatives, provide the credit to rural 
areas, and build the road and irrigation 
systems essential to the success of land 
reform. 

But a slowdown in the distribution to tenants 
of land-transfer certificates, evidence of innu- 
merable violations nf the law by landowners, 
and the negotiation of compensation to land- 
owners that has often come to two or three 
limes what was originally intended have led 
many independent experts to question the 
ultimate outcome of the program. It appears 
increasingly sufc to say ids land-reform 
program is not going to come near achieving 
what was at first promised. 

To begin with, the land-reform program as 
it now stands is limited to rice and corn hinds 
and excludes tenant farmers who work on 
sugar and coconut lands. It also allows most of 
the owners of rice and corn lands of fewer 
than 17.3 acres — anti more than one-half tho 
tenants on rice and corn land till this category 
of land — to retain those lands under leasehold 

arrangements. 

A total of 915,000 Lcnnnt farmers are eligible 
for land ownership undor the reform. Official 


figures indicate more than 200,000 had re- j 
ceived land-transfer certificates as of last Oct. | 

27. But only a few hundred landowners have , 
been fully compensated, and most of the I 
tenants must still make substantial payments 
over a 15-year period to acquire full ownership 
of the land. 

The land-reform program fails to benefit 
the landless day-wage laborers in the rural 
areas. Reliable statistics on their numbers are 
not available. But one can find some barrios 
(districts) in central Luzon where they con- 
stitute fully one-third of the work force. And, 
given the Philippines' high population growth 
rate and the absence of employment opportu- 
nities to keep pace with it, their numbers are 
steadily growing. 

Skeptics doubt the ability of many of the 
former tenants to act as independent farmers 
free of the debts that have for so long hobbled 
them, and one expert predicts even if the 
current land-reform program succeeds, "this 
generation's land beneficiaries will probably 
become the next generation's landlords." 

One of the negative side effects of the 
reform of rice and corn holdings has been a 
high rate of eviction of tenants on coconut 
lands by owners who fear their lands may 
come next. President Marcos recognizes this 
problem by promising a decree prohibiting 
sugar and coconut plantation owners from 
dismissing their workers without government 
permission. But some observers say he has 
moved too late. 

In fairness, it should be noted that land 
reform would be no easy task under any 
government in the Philippines, given a long 
history of what are described as feudalistlc 
relationships in the countryside, an absence of 
accurate records for much of the land in- 
volved. and a ratio of government ngrarian- 
rufonii workers to tenants that is much less 
favorable than that which Japan or Taiwan 
enjoyed in carrying out their land reform 
programs. 

The government has been careful to give 
fair treatment to the small landowners, who 
arc obtaining what most experts consider 
more than adequate payments for their land. 
Far from being helpless, the small landowners 
in many areas have organized themselves and 
offered increasing resistance to the agararlan- 
reform program. A government delay In 
moving into the l7.3-to-49.3 acre category of 
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land holdings gave many of them the time they 
needed 

"With a reform like this, time is of the 
essence," said one foreign land-reform ex- 
pert. “The longer the reform drags out, the 
more difficult it is to implement, the more 
abuses and resistance there are, and the more 
negotiation and arbitration it takes." 

What if land reform falls? 

The experts are divided on this. Some think 
expectations have been raised so high by 
government promises that an explosive situ- 
ation would develop. The leader of the 
agrarian-reform team in central Luzon de- 


clared if land reform failed be was certain 
there would be yet another uprising in that 
important rice-growing region like the one 
which occurred in the early 1950s. But other 
experts argue tenancy was just one of a 
number of causes for the past unrest in central 
Luzon, and that the failure of land reform 
would not necessarily lead to an open rebel- 
lion. 

What seems likely to some observers after 
so many promises and so much rhetoric is that 
the failure of the program would contribute to 
an apathy and cynicism, which, while perhaps 
not as dangerous to the New Society as open 
rebellion, could still help undermine It. 


War ‘inevitable’ if U.S. pulls out of Tawan says paper 


By William ArinbruBter 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Taipei, Taiwan 

President Ford's recent trip to China 
was the latest in a series of diplomatic 
setbacks for Taiwan dating back to 1671. 

But while most Taiwanese were displeased 
by the Ford visit, they expressed relief that 
nothing concretely affecting their country had 
been decided by the U.S. leader and his hosts 
in Peking. 

Some persons here, in fact, were more 
mystified than anything else that the Ford 
visit failed to produce a final communique. 
The China Post, in an editorial, Baid this 
development Bhowed "that the Maoists . . . 
had failed to make Ford accept their views on 
several major Issues." 

The local news media, actually gave little 
coverage to the Ford visit, with certain 
exceptions. The President's nearly two-hour 
visit with Chairman Mao Tse-tung was re- 
ported, and the China Post warned that Mr. 
Ford's repeated commitment to normalizing 
relations with Peking clearly indicated ; !.'®; 
danger of further , appeasement measure? 
being taken by the United States;*' ;. ',v . : 1 

However, the saifte editorial; went oh, to 
reassure readers that formal. U.S. recognition 

Of Peking would face great domestic oppb&- 
.ton In the United cited a GgBdpj# 
that indicated 70 percent pf Americans wpuld • 


Another paper, the China News, claimed 
that the Taiwan issue, and not detente between 
tho U.S. and the Soviet Union, was actually 
first on the agenda for the four-day visit in 
Peking. 

It said in an editorial that Peking would 
promise anything to get the Americans out of 
Taiwan and gain formal U.S. recognition. But 
"once the Chinese communists had what they 
wanted, their pledges would be as worthless as 
those of the Vietnam communists in the Paris 
agreement that doomed South Vietnam. " 

The China News said Taiwan still believes 
that the-UJS. is "honorably motivated," but 
that war would be Inevitable in the Taiwan 
Straits as Boon as the U.S. pulled out. And it 
angrily rejected posaible American applj: 
catioti of tho "Japanese model" in establish- 
ing relations with Peking, : (Japan now has 
only economic ties, with Taiwan after fUb- 
Hah jag ' formal dipfopmtkr relations With fe- 
: king ^ September, 1972, Thr<* months later, 
however, Japan opened an Vintorchapge. of- 
I flee" here, staffed mainly by foreign ministry 
officiate.. Taiwan has a similar office-; In 

.Uqlted States sbould^gnjze Pe- 
fcini, Taiwan obviously would ^fefer that toe 
■ u.S: also ; retain. its embassy to 


nlsts ... the United States Is actually giving 
encouragement to the evil force of aggression 
and international adventurism which the 
Chinese communist regime certainly is.' * 

The Commission on Foreign Affairs of the 
legislative Yuan expressed strong opposition 
to any secret compromise that might be 
detrimental to Taiwan's rights during norma- 
lization of U.S. relations with mainland China. 


The final day of the Ford visit coincided 
with the opening of the election campaign for 
22 seats In the legislative Yuan. At one rally on 
that day none of the speakers mentioned the 
Ford trip, although one candidate when 
questioned afterward add he hoped the U.S. 
would move slowly toward recognizing Pe- 
king. '‘This would be best for both Taiwan and 
the United States," he said. 


Rolls-Royce engines for Peking 
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s with Pe- ' to allow China to deploy a new generation of 
jnths later, fighter aircraft and thus greatly increase its 
change of- military capability. * ■■ 
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a supply of completed engines and associated 
equipment." 

The Spey engines could be fitted onto 
existing Chinese jet fighters like the MIGs 
bought from the Soviet Union -before the 
Chinese-Soviet split. In the long run they could 
be fitted onto a new Chinese-designed- air- 
frame. ' 

The Spey engine currently powers the 
BrJDi* Phantom : fight»-interceptpr jets As 
Wfell a* the Trident, .‘which is used for civil 
trait^iortoUtm. 

The Rolls-Royce deal probably will be 
weighed by GOCOM, a committee of represen- 
tatives of Western industrial countries that 
administers an informal embargo on sales of 
strategic materials to commiinist countriBs. • • •. 

. However; It' appeared that ndtlieij Chtoanm" 
Rolla-Roycd -would have devoted three years; 
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Gulf Oil funding Soviet 
backed Angolan rebels 




By David Anable 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

United Nations, New York 

The American Government, American busi- 
ness, and American citizens appear to be 
getting deeply Involved in the raging civil war 
in Angola. 

Ironically, these American elements are 
aiding and bankrolling opposing sides. And the 
administration’s own reported undercover 
operation is the target of strong criticism from 
some members of Congress and. apparent! v, 
from within the State Department itself. 

This U.S. involvement at varied levels is 
neither so well known nor perhaps so vast as 
Soviet and Cuban military aid to the leftist 
Popular Movement for the Liberation of 
Angola (MPLA) whose Luanda-based “gov- 
ernment" has been recognized by at least 13 
black African countries. 

But its scope la becoming daily more 
evident; 

• Gulf Oil Company, which has oil wells in 
the MPLA -controlled enclave of Cabinda, has 
confirmed that it has handed over hundreds of 
millions of dollars this year in royally and tax 
payments to the Luanda-based "tax collector 
of the State of Angola." 

The latest payment (about $100 million) was 
made in September when the MPLA was in 
full control of Luanda. MPLA Finance Min- 
ister Saydi Min gas, according to highly 
reliable sources, has confirmed receipt of tills 
payment. 

• Hundreds of Americans have responded to 
newspaper advertisements calling for merce- 
naries for action in Africa. One advertiser, 
David Bulkin of Fresno, California, told this 
correspondent that he himself had dispatched 
nearly 100 Americans to join the Angolan 

’ MPLA n8htUl & against , the 

According to Mr. Bufkln, a California crop 
duster, most of these combat veterans headed 
for Angola via South Africa. A few wont via 
Zaire. The initial funds (about $800 to $1 200 
per person travel costs), he said, came from 
Africa. He reckoned a total of about 300 
Americans had left for Angola over the past 
month or two. 

American officials say that the FBI is 
Investigating the matter. Recruiting Amer- 
ican citizens to serve in a foreign army ]b 
illegal under Title 18of the U.S. Code. 

• The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 
also hag been recruiting Americans with 
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combat experience, in this case, blacks, to go 
to Angola. But Arthur Fitzjohn, head of 
CORE'S international department, Inisists 
that the aim is solely to provide medical 
assistance — “It’s entirely peaceful, nonmili- 
tary, humanitarian involvement." 

Mr. Fitzjohn estimates that some 500 to 600 
unpaid volunteers will be recuited as "med- 
ics" at a cost to CORE of from $100,000 to $1 
million. He categorically denied a Ncwsday 
(Long Island) report that said that Central 
Intelligence Agency sources claimed CORE 
was recruiting for the CIA. 

• According to a New York Times story 
published last week, a high-ranking U.S. 
Government official said that the United 
States has already sent $25 million In arms and 
support funds to Angola over the last three 
months and plans to send another $25 million. 

The funds and military supplies were said to 
have been distributed by the CIA via Zaire to 
the two uneasily allied factions fighting the 
MPLA - the FNLA (National Front) and 
UNITA (National Movement). State Depart- 
ment sources subsequently would neither 
confirm nor deny the report. The official U.S. 
position remains as enunciated by Secretary 
of State Henry A. Kissinger Nov. 28: “The 
United States will not intervene militarily in 
Angola." 

However, a further New York Times report 
Sunday said that the August resignation of 
Nathaniel Davis, head of the State Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of African Affairs, was made in 
protest against the Kissinger-sponsored grow- 
ing U.S. covert involvement. Mr. Davis’s 
recommendation of a purely diplomatic ap- 
proach to Angola was said to have been 
rejected. 

The Gulf Oil concession agreement with 
Angola calls for royalty and tax payments this 
year of some $800 million - abut half Angola’s 
total foreign-exchange earnings in a normal 
year. 

The company’s 120 Cabinda wells have been 
pumping at near -normal rates (about 140, 000 
barrels a day) most of the year despite the 
war. About 100 foreign personnel, including 
some 50 Americans, are at work there. MPLA 
troops occupied the retaliations for only one 
day and now control the area from outside 
them. 

Gulf spokesmen deny that the company’s 
quarterly payments have been made to the 
MPLA. But that is clearly the effect, at least 
for the September payment. At the time of 
earlier payments Angola had a shaky “transi- 
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South African troops near Angolan border; how far will they be sucked In? 


tional" coalition government of all three 
factions plus the Portuguese. But the MPLA's 
Mr. Mingas was Finance Minister then, too. 

Mr. Mingas is reported to have remarked 
recently that MPLA’s relations with Gulf were 

very good." And Gulf Is said to have quietly 
communicated to the State Department its 
concern about U.S. intervention on the other 
side. 

Gulf now has a major problem on its hands: 
what to do about the next quarterly payment 
due at the end of this month? Since Uie 
September payment, the MPLA has declared 
independence (Nov. 11 ) and set Itself up us llte 
official government in the capital, Luanda. 
There is no longer any conceivable doubt as to 
who would receive (lie next check -■ if it e„ex 
to the usual address in Luanda. 

The U.S. administration also has a problem 
in this case of maintaining its alleged covert 
supply of funds and materiel to the anti -MPLA 
forces Concerned both about a burgeoning 
possibly Vietnam-type U.S. entanglement iii 

■£° 0 “If abQUt too-dose U.S, Identification 
with South African aid to the onti-MPLA 
groups, some U.S. senators and representa- 
tives are voicing opposition . 

The Senate foreign-relations subcommittee 
on assistance was scheduled Tuesday to 
debate an amendment by Sen. Dick Clark (D) 


of Iowa to the Government’s security-assis- 
tance bill. This would have the effect of 
bringing uny such CIA disbursements under 
congressional control. 

(.ORE, too, is finding Angola a prickly 
assignment. Mr. Fit/.jnlm says that Core 
wishes to retain a neutral mediatory stance 
throughout its involvement. 

Vet Uie plan to send hundreds of black 
volunteers into Angola flow-ed from a CORE 
official's attendance at the UNITA -FNLA 
independence celebrations rtiRK did not 
allend the MPLA celebrations, althuugh Mr. 
I'it/.jnhn says that il is in contact with the 
MI'LA, too 

Besides this appearance of lopsided “neu- 
trality" Vielnnm veterans and sources [ml- 
inr will, pivtinu.*. im-i renary campaigns we 
highly skeptical nhniil the need fur so many 
hundreds of ■‘medics." In (his view, the 
reference (0 "medics” with combat ex- 
perience ore a familiar smokescreen often 
used in the past to cover a less-passlw 
involvement. 

Despite what he describes ils such “wildund 
frivolous assumptions," Mr. Fitzjohn says 
( ■(HIE intends to go ahead. Men with combat 
ex|H’riencc. he says, would 1 k* best able to 
operate in a neutral role in coinbnt slluutions. 
(’ORE. lie emphasizes, will "not ullow CIA 
troaehery to. sabotage our program." 


Kenyatta joins the dance in Kenya freedom celebration 




SWfSrelSenhrf By Participating in their movements, 

The Christian Science Monitor 5f Sin wifh1h m0nalrated Ws great feeling 

.t pi kinship with the common people. He urged 

ss«tr rdifpu ' 

Ho recently pardoned 10,000 convicted pris- it T"! Wl P“ 

oners with a single executive order as » 00 , P 1 } 801 *- Under British rule, he 

gesture of goodwill on the eve of hia country's SKtefS" 1 ' 0 "' ” e kn<wswhat “ 

12th anniversary of independence. This is the „ . u 

Then he attended thV jamhuri (indepen- stebilitvinH J2? K ? y . at ^ who *“ 
denee) celebrations In Nairobi With typical C f2 tau I. ty ,n Kenya ’ 8 ,e «dership 

vigor he received the third tatSlon btack " 

Kenya rifles and watched the trooping of the regtaS h ^ notable f0r change8 rf - 

with a wave^f h^ever^rramt atLotro fo^^ ^ 
white fly^vhlak. - ever-present ^o^tere for economic development in hla 

Momenta later he waa on his feet to deliver 8 ,ree “ t6r i lrlse ltaes 

an BO-mlnute speech to his countrymen™ ling the^orid b h eraent to^port of 
for unity, urging them to work hard, and Not that Mr Kenvatta is m 
citing the progress that Kenya has made since - serious aZ SSi. 1- * mf lc ? 

emergingfrom British colonial control. opponents ihciudfau 
As Kenya's first and only President thus far, heavy hfeid 

. M Mi ta ’ 8 1 IOr( ’ heavy 1 et b r ut w them y into detentlm^ef’iidtely Sewwno 
In his eighties soto an example of activity for Indication they would be monTtte w (£S 
hlsyoungersubordinates menandwommamneaUed. ^ . 0,000 

His independence day also included a lunch Did the President rainy ,,1, „ 

for his Cabinet at the state house followed by a He did not. The 
mammoth garden party for thousands of was out at the alrpcrtt wito KK taor 

*“■**'. ...... . ... guard, Nairobi city: officials, traditional tianc* 

As tracUUonal tribal dancers performed the era, and the diplomatic corps, fl“w* hereto 
President, who is known to his people as Mzee, welcome : Zambian • President ••Kteratfi' 
or "wise old man" In Swahili, solemnly joined Kaunda.here for atare*day yijrtfc “ 
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l tv Dnu;i Ad mi is Schmidt 
Staff enr respondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

WusliingtfHi 

The Unitcvi Stales lias dnisLicnlly cut its 
number of military forces stationed overseas 
from the all-time Vietnam war high nf 
i.JfH.ttJUin 19(58 to a pui-twar low uf r»l7,U0tt. 

This is in keeping with tlie trends that 
followed the Korean war (after which forces 
went from l,lHt),(Ki0 to IH7.UU0 by 19150) und the 
Second World Wju* t forces foil to 500,000 by 
1948.) 

What then or I he future? How is U.S. 
military manpower likely to he distributed 
around the world to years from now? 

This is the kind of question that makes most 
Pcnbigon officials uneasy because there are 
no documents to lean on, only the wild blue of 
probnhl lilies, Intentions, and Imaginations. 

The easy answer Is that soon there probably 
will he many fewer troops overseas than there 
ore now, especially in Japan, Korea, and 
Southeast Asia, as Indicated by the movement 
since Vietnam. In Europe there probnbly ntso 
will be fewer although Lhero has been n 
temporary increase since the end of the 
Vietnam war, mainly in Germany. 

High-level Pentagon sources, however, in- 
dicate a Defense Department intention to 
combat the tendency toward global decline In 
U.S. mnnpower. 

Some high officials have argued that U.S. 
manpower overseas should be concentrated in 
the center of the European front to support 
NATO against the one-half of Soviet ground 
forces that face westward. 

The second U.S. strongpolnt overseas, the 
officials said, should be in the Western Pacific, 
focused on the defense of Japan and in general 
opposition to China and the Soviet Union’B 

ground forces which face eastward. 

According to former Defense Secretary 
James R. Schlesinger, “The emphasis of our 
planning has shifted to Europe; however, we 
still retain a presence in South Korea .with 
backup forces primarily In Okinawa. • 
"Most of pur forces already are or soon will, 
be oriented toward a war in Europe," Mr. 
Schlesinger added, ‘‘but we maintain' some 
less heavily armored and mechanized units ipr 
a lesser contingency and as Uieihh^s ,WM : . 
rapid swipg toward Asia or 6ome; other 
theater." ■. v . 

' This kind of thinking may well prevaji fop 
the next five years, ! although prepls^ ap- 
. proaches bf .new Defeqse $e^etary Donald 
Rumsfeld are pot yet known. After tnat,.mora 
long-term forces are likely to U&# Mjjfo ?S® 
United States Almost certainly' will i hsvo, 


depui’tcd from Thailand (where the govern- 
ment has declared IJ.S. forces unwelcome i 
anil from Taiwan which the U.S. should 
evacuate under terms of flic U.S.-Chinese 
Shanghai Communique of 1972. 

Continued presence in the Philippines is 
ilitiihirnl. Inn. iiivoii tin- unci-rtaui political 
.scene in Hail euimlry. Pentagon suurces 
believe. Nor Is It likely that the United States 
will for long continue to resist Chinese 
pressure for American departure from South 
Korea, considering the public feeling against 
large-scale involvement of U.S. ground forces 
in o war on the Aslan continent. 

U.S. withdrawal from Korea would be a 

Uncle Sam’s 
lavish airpower 

By C*uy Halverson 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Can the U.S. afford four separate tactical air 
forces — each with its own roster of aircraft — 
will) projected costs running toward $300 
billion or more by the mid-1980's? 

Many lawmakers here — as well as some 
private defense analysts — question more and 
more large-scale Pentagon funding programs 
for new generations of sleek, super- 
sophisticated aircraft systems being devel- 
oped by all four armed services. 

Yet, the U.S. Army, Air Force, Navy, arid 
Marine Corps Insist on the need for separate 
airarms. 

The issue of separate air forces to expected • 
to be a point of congressional inquiry In 
upcoming hearings on the (fiscal year) 1977 
Pentagon budget now being hammered to- 
gether by the Ford administration. The 
administration, as with the 1976 budget, Is 
accepting the basic outlines of the current 
tactical air systems - which means apceptiiig 
the planned ^makeup of aircraft: within each ' 

^Suriding ’decisions areabeadnextyear, 

: for siich planes as the Air Force B* 1 ; botobhr , 
and the Navy F-W (SeeStory ^pps te). . . . . 

; * The’ Air Force alone is developing^ string 
« ■■ iii. ...i&l! lutfi com da rtinmnd into \ ■ 


signal to Japan that it can no longer depend on 
the United States for its defense. The Japanese 
could Lhen he expected to see to their own 
rearmament, including nuclear weapons. 
Sume strategists see that development ns only 
natural. 

In Eurit|«*. the hituro depends fiviit of all on 
tlie mutuul force reduction talks in Vienna. 
Should these talks succeed, U.S. forces in 
Germany and elsewhere would be reduced. 
But given the absence of strong political 
motivation in the U.S. and the Soviet Union to 
bring about the success of these and of the 
SALT negotiations on nuclear arms the need 
— and European demand — for a strong U.S. 


presence In Europe will probably continue. 

If the U.S. presence, centered in Germany, 
is reduced in the next decade il will he the 
result or more broad and fundamental in- 
fluences, such ns technology. In the next 10 
years U.S. forces will receive so much 
additional firepower and mobility . brought 
about by teclinieal and scientific advances, 
that the need for large numbers of men may 
be reduced. Most notably the possibility of 
moving fully equipped divisions from the U.S. 
In a few hours In C-5A long-range transport 
aircraft and their improved successors, will 
be more and more accepted as substitute for 
permanent presence. 



UPI photo 


B-i supersonic strategic bomber: replacement lor aging B-52s 


fighter. « ~ p u l 

” non effidiate argue , that a range ot aircrau tsraen war, some antMjwui .«*««*? r r*«w *.«.*“*» > 
the F-I6, A ringlfr ^vM^^mDetihon,betweea d^ con- first-rate iJ^raeU Air Fpt.ce was.^o a great : 

at $7.8 ftittltop ea(A; expe^Jvb 1 i extent neutrkUzed (with h^ayy losses) (V A 


and the B-l bomber, a replacement for the director of Defense. Research and Engineer- . 
Strategic Air Command's aging Boeing B-6$s. idg at the Pentagon, “development of the F-l« 

■ „ „ 1 1 n _ or and F-18 provides a stimulus to keep costs 

« * l he JJ a i?il 8 i down on the F-14 and F-1B, wWle the existence 

rler-breed F-14 Tomcat, tiw ^ „ 0 f the F-14 and F-15 assures that the costs of 

combat f l^tOT, and the A-18, an t c the F-l6and F-18 cannot Increase very much." 
version of the F : W. „ • Critics; however, such as the Washington- 

The Navy Is also; developing the XFV-12A, Center for Defense Information, are 

a new V/STOL (vertical, short takeoff and gitgpticai. Separate air forces,- -they charge, 
landing aircraft). .. - ' often leads to overlapping missions. 

• The Army, which has the largest tactical .One possible solution : a return to the 
air contingentln outright number? (estimated, concept of fighter plane common to. all tour 
at around li ,000 aircraft, compared with services advocated in the early 1960s by 
. around 10,000 for the Air Force) , Is developing . former Defense Secretary Robert McNamara. . > 
a new advanced attack helicopter guns hip for TheF-16, for example, is being developed for ; 
ground support mlMioha. ’ .■ . both the U.S: anda number qfitsallies. 

Service chiefs insist, that tW tLS, Jb, beat With the ; new generatfon cf relatively | 

svved by having a broad «mlxV of alreraft,to , lne^en$lyp giwnd4o^r ^lek . 

meet such diverge missions as tjlose alr .oped by bbth the SdVlet Union ^nd.lhe U,S., 
:‘krid-^Anny),;;jlepjp crlitos^k if : ;the 

renef ratloii of enemy air space (Air Fof ce) ; large fleei qf superiprlty ajrcraft and;atteck. 

1 md (Lrrier defehseJ^avy > . Moreover, Pehta-; . helicop.tera?^^ dear resujtof the l^Arab- 
’, ffon%dalS,argue 1 tMt aronge of -aircraft /Israeli War,, some an.al^ta drgue, was tha^toe ,■ 
: rrfdTddes .cqrtipetl tipri , between cop- iirat-rato iferaeU Ah’- For c| was ^^ great.. 
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Awesome naval weapon 

Trident sub will pack punch 
equal to all WWII navies 


By Ran Moxness 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Bangor, Washington 

America’s most powerful nuclear weapon of 
the coming decades, the awesome Trident 
submarine, will make Its home in a quiet but 
strategic naval base on Washington. state's 
Hood Canal, an arm of Puget Sound famed for 
its good fishing and boating and within 
commuting distance of bustling Seat tie. 

The TYident base, now on its way to 
completion near the small Kitsap County 
naval reservation at Bangor, eventually will 
occupy a tenth of some 8,000 acres of 
wilderness now inliablted by deer, bear, and 
wildfowl. 

The Trident submarines, 10 In all, could 
roam in the Pacific for 10 years without 
refueling. And their nuclear missiles have a 
reported range of 4,000 nautical miles. 

Each submarine will carry 24 missiles and 
will have a destructive power greater than all 
of the navies of World War II. 

Cost of the base itself — with its missile 
servicing facilities and training quarters — 
will exceed $500 million and the labor force 
will jump to 2,000 men next summer. The first 
Trident, now under construction at Groton, 
Connecticut, is expected to reach the base in 
April, L67B, the last one in 1985. 

Kitsap County, with an unemployment rate 
of about 9 percent, is already beginning to feel 
the invigorating effects of Trident construc- 
tion activity, thfe result of some 20 construc- 
tion contracts already let and another dozen 
expected by year’s end. When fully oper- 
atlortati Bangor will be "home port” for some 
4,000 military arid 2, BOO civilian personnel. 
Some 400 workers are at work now on the 
base. 

Trident, the powerful three-pronged spear 
carried by Neptune, god of the sea in Roman 


mythology, is today a symbol of more than the 
most powerful naval weapon ever developed. 
It includes the submarines, the shore support 
site, the 240 missiles to be carried by the 10 
Tridents when on station nnd an nmbtUous 
program of continuing research and devel- 
opment. 

The entire system eventually will cost $16 
billion authorized by the Congress to assure 
concentration of Trident deterrent power in a 
single base. The Bangor site, selected after an 
intensive two-ocean search, eliminates the 
need for overseas facilities such as those now 
supporting Polaris submarines at Holy Loch, 
Scotland, Rota, Spain, and on Guam. 

Because of this concentration of nuclear 
deterrent power in a single base in the United 
States, the Navy considers the Trident pro- 
gram a “bargain,” a significant hedge against 
possible technological breakthroughs “that 
could threaten the credibility of our strategic 
deterrent a Navy spokesman says. 

That such a technological breakthrough 
may have occurred was noted by wire-service 
reports out of Washington recently In which 
U.S. intelligence sources reported the Soviet 
Union had test-fired what might have been 
their first submarine-launched missile 
equipped with multiple warheads, from a test 
center in the White Sea area. 

The Soviet missile, its technical sophis- 
tication uncertain, traveled an estimated 3,500 
miles to the Kamchatka Peninsula in the 
Pacific, the sources reported. 

Only a few years ago there weredoubts that 
the Trident base would be built. Trident itself 
became the target of a suit by environmental 
groups concerned about the nuclear “threat" 
to the region as a result of the base construc- 
tion and also by the potential environmental 
Impact of the facility on the ciuml mid 
. communities nearby. 

The suit was dismissed by U.S. District 
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Artist’s impression of Trident submarine firing ballistic missile 


Judge George Hart in Washington. I'M/ . who 
ruled that “environmental costs arc minute 
when compared with the benefits to the 
national defense anil security." The Navy, 
nevertheless, made its own iulcnsiiv environ- 
mental impact study oft ho Trident Inrilily 
Tile first ballistic missile submarine, the 
USS George Washington, was launched In 
19R9. Some 380 feel long, it was initially orm.-il 
with Iti Poliiri.s At missiles hut now carries the 
more accurate Polaris A3 which has a range „f 
2,850 miles. 
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F"1 5 Eagle: a match lor the high-flying MIG-ZSs " NO ' nm " 

Israel gets world’s ‘most sophisticated’ aircraft 


;By Guy Halverson 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The sale of U.S. F-15 Eagle Jet fighters to 
Israel is seen here as another escalation in the 
delicate Mideast arms balance; 

• When coupled with reports that Egypt is 
seeking the new French-built Mirage F-l, and 
is contracting for British-built Jaguars, a 
first-line strike aircraft, there ia concern that 
other Middle East powers will feel threatened 
by changes in the military air balance, and 
seek purchases of advanced fighters, also. 

• The sale — reportedly involving some 25 
planes, spare parts, and support equipment for 
$600 million with first delivery in 1977 — gives 


- • The F-15 (built t^ W ‘I^i^ s •' :• ... v ... .. 

based McDonnell Douglas Corporation), gives 8 b° rt_rafi S e and . medium- 

the Israelis an excellent aircraft, wMle'^iold- r “® emlE8ilea ' ■ 


ing the line” militarily until the U.S. begins 
production of Us new, cheaper F-W light- 
weight, fighter being developed for the U.S. 
and NATO. 

Israel has been interested in the F-15 as a 
supplement to its aging Phantom F-4s (also 
U.S. -built) now for more than a year, 1 with ah 
administration approval for the jet coming 
after the September. Sinai, disengagement 
agreement between Israel and Egypt. 

According to 'Dr. Alvin Cottrell, director 
of research at Georgetown .University's Cen- 
ter tor Strategic and International Studies, ithe 
F-18 may Well be. ‘.‘the most, sophisticated 


several Arab countries. 


— — • . g- . 4|iwiHiir 

range missiles. 

Flying over twice the speed of sound, it is 
considered deadly in combat. 

Syria, Egypt, Iraq, and Libya are believed 
to have as many as 128 Soviet Mlg-23s up to 
now the hottest Jet aircraft In the Mideast , V 

M^ h U^ etS »? 80 hflve trai »fen-ed some 20 
dlot^iri 0 ” 1 E w pt to Syria > flov ™ by Soviet 
S in 6 ! !fJ? 8red the highest-flying a ir- 

craft -in the Mideast. The. older Israeli V'-a 
Phantoms would be no match for them in 

•SfiiSf I?** W * th tlle ^traduction of the 

: lB fer 6ne’Mn^Stou? ^, ^• U ? , : 11 

. In_ annouhqfng; the aide ; of the FrtSs i 


Kv<-ti(n:il ri'plaroiiimt nf the I'olaris weap- 
ons in :u of ( hi* navy's submarines with 
Posi-idnn imssilrs, which an* fillwl with 
mull i| i|c* infh‘jM*ni|i*nily larg> , l(*il reentry 
liicli's 'Milt Vs i nr miilliplr warheads, will 
vastly i*x pa ml U.S il< a li*rri > iil power. 

TIi** Tnilmi i ‘ -I iiiis.mIi- whirli will he 
installed initially in (hi* Tndenl .milim,vr\nf> 
rarrii". ••iplil MIRV warhoaiis and hai 
iiiinif iiiiiii i .iiii'i' o( | .non nautical miles. Us 
MimviMir, tin* Trident I » :». will haw a range 

I»r soiin* ft.ViHI miles 

Did rivalry 
breed plane? 

Hy tiny IIiiIvci-mui 
Staff eoneapi indent uf 
Tin* t lirisi Inn Science Monitor 

tVmhlflftlM 

Wimlertil luxury nr pnulcnt iiwnugctitmt? 

hy the Navy ill IIh* IMIONfirPPl? 

Willi the.*, e l<ms as yd unnsolvoH, Ite 

new U.S. Navy Fill twin -ciiginc lightweight 
conilmt fighter is nppi inn tly on IIh way. 

Tim llr/o fiscal year dcfeuKC hildgot of f# 
hi 1 1 Inn now in Semite and House confereflco 

mid exjH'ded in lie voted an soon — HM? 
include sizable development funds fWthenflW 
aircraft. 

Few Americans, however. 
of Uii! F-IH. Jet nloiio I he Navy’s *gUinert« * 
wlinl could eventually be a full-flcdo 
lion prpgrmn for H00 of the Juts, at a «*“ 
of |8 billion. 

Among questions being raised fa y 501115 

lawmakers are these: , 


yu.i viiuuu mul Jyw - ■_ \ • ■ 

needs an additional carrier-based Jet? 

— Whether the NaVy needs the 
projected two versions of 
FM8 fighter as well as the 
fighter capable of carrying additional 
ranging many m Dess beyondthO carrier Bp j- 
Also asked here is to. what 


Iierp UJ. w. WUB* T - .« 

traditional Navy-Air Force rivalry JRjv 
factor in the Navy’s dectektf fcp 
F-18 rather than ptiyjng.a 
already under product Jori'fdr. theAir^orce-v 
Such recent 

batk to: the ■ "Ware (jthe current P-mj.? 1 £5 

early lBflOs, r and more tagtifly f W 
Plwntpm (iMthNtfvy ^AteB'orW 


w ;. : neu ™«f proraip; / Jet, : >!£■; ' 1 -««unno^- 
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★A Christmas wish for the thing 


The mounting evidence that there is some- 
thing in that loch, I find profoundly dis- 
turbing. Not because I am frightened of It - 
or even Them. They have done nobody any 
harm so for, and there is no reason to suppose 
they will ir only wc stop trying to photograph 
them, trap them, wire them up to cardio- 
eacephalographs and psychoanalyze them. If 
the medical technicians gel at them, the 
monsters will have my entire sympathy for 
hiding back. 

Mo, what worries me is the loss of a whole 
era of fantasy. If they catch Nessie tomorrow, 
it will be the Abominable Snowman the day 
after and those man-eating dinosaurs in 
Borneo and South Americu to follow. It simply 
must not be allowed. 

(I once spent two days in Katmandu trying 
to trace a Snowman or yrti that a monk was 
supposed to have tucked up in a box. When I 
eventually found him, it was stout three 
Inches high and looked like a dried root. But 
then my Nepalese was never very good and I 
may have mispronounced the word. ) 

It isn’t just that the discovery of the Loch 
Ness Monster will leave mankind with one less 
mythical mountain to climb, or that it will 
have the humiliating effect of giving a shot of 
confidence to all the world’s nut-cases, while 
undermining all men of reason. What worries 
me most is the damage it will do to Nessie's 
own reputation. She, he or they are bound to 
prove disappointing. 

As things stand, you can imagine your 
monster in all sizes nnd colors. The most 
popular monster this season is about 70 feet 
long (which would make a l^ondon bus look 
Billy), with a huge hump, lung neck, hideous 
mottled red face and giraffc-like horns. If 
Nessie ever comes before the television 
cameras, you can lx* pretty sure she will be 


five-foot-six, with legs like a wart-hog, and a 
dirty grey complexion. Her behavior will also 
be extremely dull. She will sleep all day, and 
only emerge at dead of night to masticate 200 
or 300 pounds of rotting sea-weed. And she will 
smell. 

We always expect too much of our mys- 
teries, and it is far better so. Demystification 
docs nobody any good. Ghosts, for example, 
are enthralling to all who have never met one; 
but I know one mnn who has a resident spook 
in his house nnd describes it as “a terrible | 
bore and not the least hit thrilling.” People 
who claim to communicate with spirits never 
seem to come up with anything useful, like j 
where the gold is buried or what shares are I 
going up in the market: they usually get 
messages like "I am very happy here" or 
“Take good care of Robert." I fear that the 
Loch Ness Monster, once contacted, will also 
fail to advance us beyond our present human 
predicament. 

Worst of all, or course, will be the effect on 
the Scottish nationalists. They are already 
insisting that what the Americans are produc- 
ing under the North Sea is "Our Scottish OU” ; 
now the Americans seem on the verge of 
discovering “Our Scottish Monster." I should 
not be surprised if Lhe capture of the first 
Nessie were seized upon as sufficient cause 
for an instant and unilateral declaration of 
Scottish independence. 

I sec lliat Nessie has already been given an 
unpronouncable Latin name so that 
she/he/Ms. (Why not Mon.?) can be regis- 
tered as a l-arc species entitled to protection. 
Let us, I suggest, leave it at that and forbid 
any further peeping or prying Into Nessie’s 
private life — and everybody’s dreams or 
nighLmnrcs. You Tantasize about your monster 
and III fantasize about mine. 



Gallups ahead 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

At the same time a Gallup poll shows 
President Ford dropping considerably behind 
Ronald Reagan in popularity among Republi- 
can voters, 84 top state GOP leaders told the 
Monitor they are confident Mr. Ford will lead 
the ticket next year. 

The findings of the Monitor survey of 
Republican leaders across the United States 
come at a time when the Resident’s cam- 
paign finds itself being buffeted by: 

• Angry reaction from some of the 300 
Republican politicians from 13 Southern states 
to remarks made by President Ford's cam- 
paign manager, Howard (Bo) Callaway In 
Houston. 

• A strong showing by Ronald Reagan 
forces at the Houston meeting of the Southern 
Republicans Conference over the weekend. 

• Growing Republican pressure for the 
President to veto three bills on energy, 
construction-site picketing, and tax extension 
reduction — which it is believed he would 
sign. 

The recent Gallup findings — based on a 
relatively small sampling, showed that Mr. 
Reagan was favored over Mr. Ford, 40 percent 
to 32 percent. A poll In October indicated Mr. 
Ford had 45 percent to Mr. Reagan’s 28 
percent. 

In the Monitor sampling of top GOP 
officials, 153 questionnaires were sent (to all 
Republican state chairmen and national com- 
mitteemen and women) and move than 86 
percent < 100) responded. Nino disagreed with 


* Angola: Moscow’s reach lengthens 


Until about to years ago, American sea I 
power could operate in the main sea ap- * 
pronches to the Soviet land mass without 
seeing uny | hi ng which could interfere effec- 
tively. Today, it is a different story. One 
Soviet fleet covers the approaches to the 
Baltic and lhe Barents Sea. Another operates 
in the Mediterranean. A third rooms lhe 
Indian Omni. A fourth covers the approaches 
to Siberia's coastline on the Pacific. Ivan used 
to he a land animal . I Ir is lenniing to swim. 

it is disconcerting Tor Americans to find him 
swimming in the South Atlantic along the , 
coasl of Africa. He was never there before. 
This is achieving the dream of Peter the 
Great. 

The immediate question in Washington is, 
wlial do wo do about it? It is a difficult 
question to answer. The United States does 
not own Africa, buL it does hnve important 
national interests in Africa and In the future of 
Africa. It cannot properly object to the newly 
declared government in Luanda, the capital of 
Angola, seeking military aid against its local 
enemies. 

It may be foolish for tile Soviets to respond 
to the request. They may waste their in- • 
vestment. They have Startled and disturbed a 
lot of Americans in the process — and put a 
strain on the emotional framework of detente. 
But they have not broken any known rules of 
conduct. 

There are recognized Soviet and American 
spheres of influence. The "Brezhnev doc- 
trine" covers Eastern Europe. The Monroe 
Doctrine warns non-AmertoariB off from Cen- 
tral and South America. There is no specifica- 
tion of spheres of influence beyond, those 
areas. Someday, perhaps, detente could lew 
to more specific boundaries of such spheres of - 
influence. There is’ an understanding that 
neither the U.S.A. nor U.S.S.R. will bbteve 

"irresponsibly;" ...V. / 

Washington at the moment Is torn between 
those who wish- to rush forward with more 
, Brins for the forces contending . agai rat tto 
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the majority and the remainder were unde- 
cided. 

The Monitor survey was conducted in the 
same period of the Gallup poll — since the 
President's top-level administration shifts 
were made. 

The GOP leaders see the President winning 
the New Hampshire primary (48 to 34 with the 
remainder undecided). They see Mr. Reagan 
winning the Florida primary (55 to 26) . 

But when asked who would win the most 
primaries, the party leaders said Mr. Ford 
would (73 to 10). 

In Washington, the Gallup poll has caused a 
stir. 

Some highly respected observers are saying 
the President was "finished" as possible 
nominee. Some guessed he would withdraw 
from the ticket after the first couple of 
primaries. 

Said one observer: "If he loses in New 
Hampshire and then loses in Massachusetts, 
he’ll show he can’t win in the North. So he'll 
have to step aside." 

But those who know the President are 
certain he is far from giving up — and that 
even if he suffers some early defeats, he will 
BUck on through the full primary process if be 
possibly can. 

The official presidential view is, of course, 
that he is going to win. But itisknownthatthe 
Gallup poll did shake up some top people 
within his administration. 

"Polls are mainly valuable in showing 
movement, not in showing precisely how 
much that movement may be,” said presiden- 
tial adviser Robert Hartmann. "We were not 
surprised that there was movemunt toward 
Reagan at this time." 


★W/IJ the fat 
feed the thin? 

This conference of 27 delegations and 35 
countries (the nine European Common Mar- 
ket countries are represented by a single 
delegation) was being held at France's chan- 
del iered, tapestry-hung International Confer- 
ence Center. Only a block away, Christmas 
shoppers crowded the Champs Elysees and its 
stores stacked with consumer goods. The 
fourth world and its plight seemed a galaxy 
apart. 

Noting thnt the conference and its two 
preparatory meetings had cost- nearly a 
quarter-of-a-blllion dollars, the Paris news- 
paper Le Figaro commented: "We French 
spend three times as much on Christmas 
alone." 

Conference sources said there were signs 
the Soviet Union, though condemning the 
conference openly, would like privately to be 
included in any arrangements it might set up. 

President Glscard d'Estaing hinted at this 
possibility, and Soviet officials have told 
Western visitors that they cannot understand 
why their country, the world's largest pro- 
ducer of oil, should be excluded front a 
gathering at which oil is a principal topic. 
(Yugoslavia is the only Communist country 
InvUedtoihe conference.) 

Dr. Kissinger raised some eyebrows with 
his cpll for lower oil prices while maintaining 
« a "mirimum safeguard price" to encourage 
the development of alternative energy sup- 

• plies. 

The question of what, the “Just", price of oil 
should be lts one of the mwt vektog c 011 - 
troWsles in North-South relations today.-The 
.Industrialized nations havc fihowh that they 

• can overcome the effects of high otl prices and 

even, in some .cases, ’'-profit : ,by then^:U.S. 
‘Energy A dnriniB (ration officials are talking of 
domes Uc Anaer lean !oil prices rlsing to $13. * 
barrel ;bver! : a. 40-month period, during which 
time they expect Middle Eastpil prices to rise 
toarpikmll^abarrel. ; 0 

•' : -iinw: m ’ .Viewpoint ^of ttev developing 
-.nations alt;t^' Ihunto^expepV for oil, dre h'^ld • 
by the industrialized 1 nations, and ther-oll 
producers will Ipse thoJristiie tramp b.thelr 
- .de^et^leiicspufce, beglfis io rUh odV Arqund r 
' i the tbr n pf the centiir y . j ; 
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a new code 
for the FBI 


By Peter C. Stuart 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Reform of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation is in the capital’s chill December 
air. 

After weeks of disclosures of FBI abuses, 
from break-ins to blackmail, comes a series of 
proposals to bring (he bureau under tighter 
control. 

Recommendations receiving most attention 
here: 

• A fixed term of office for the FBI 
director. 

• Detailed restrictions on the use of domes- 
tic security techniques such as electronic 
surveillance and informers. 

• Closer overall supervision by the attorney 
general and congressional committees. 

Conceding "grave abuses" in the past, 
Attorney General Edward H. Levi proposed to 
the Senate Intelligence Committee Thursday 
(Dec. ll) the first guidelines to be imposed by 
the Justice Department on domestic security 
investigations in the FBI’s 5l-year history. 

The proposed guidelines would permit Buch 
Investigations only "when there is a likelihood 
that the activities of Individuals or groups 
involve, or will Involve, the use of force or 
violence In violation of federal law” — 
theoretically ruling out political or personal 
vendettas such as those attributed to Che late 
FBI director J. Edgar Hoover. 

The attorney general or his designee would 
thoroughly review all domestic intelligence 
probes and "put a stop to any full investigation 
whose Justification did not meet [this] stan- 
dard.” 

Preventive action — the most controversial 
aspect of recently disclosed FBI abuses — 
would be allowed only in the face of Imminent 
violence, to "minimize the danger to life or 
property.” Such preventive action would be 
required to be nonviolent and reported to 
Congress at least "onceayear.” 

Attorney General Levi said the guidelines 
remained in draft form, with others planned 
on counterespionage investigations, use of 
informants, and the FBI’s employee loyalty 
program. 

But tho guidelines do not go far enough for 
some members of the Intelligence Committee, 
which has been investigating FBI activities 
since September. 

"Vaguely worded guidelines,” suggested 
Sen. Walter F. Mondale (D) of Minnesota, 
might not stand up to direct orders from a 
president or “a willful director” intent on 
abusing FBI powers. "They would be Bwept 
away as fast as a sand castle before a 
hurricane,’ ' he said. 

Chairman Frank Church ( D) of Idaho hinted 
that tho panel might recommend an all-new 
legislative foundation for the! bureau. “Clearly 
the FBI does need a generic statute,” he said, 
"which Ithas lacked all these years." 

One special concern: FBI use of informers. 
Sen. Philip A. Hart (D) of Michigan proposed 
requiring the agertcy to obtain a warrant from 
a court before using informers, which he 
called "an extremely crude form of eaves- 
dropping." 

Growing sentiment for limiting the tenure of 

the FBI director — Mr. Hoover served 4B 
years — was reinforced Wednesday by Wil- 
liam D. Ruckelshaus, former deputy attorney, 
general and acting director of the FBI. He 
urged the committee to fix the term of office 
.at eight or nine years. 

The reform proposals come amid signs of 
sharply dropping public confidence in the 
FBI. A. Gallup poll last week: showed the. 
bureau's "highly favorable” rating had fallen 
■ in 10 years from 84 percent 1 , of Americans 
polledto 37 percent, • . ! . • . i - 
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A Christmastime evening settles silently over Sudbury. Maasachusetls 

Boston’s long hard road 
to school integration 


By Kristen Ketch 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

«. . Boston 

Observers hero ore asking in the wake of a 
unique federal-court order taking over oper- 
ation of a single high school if school desegre- 
gation there can gel another chance to work. 

U.S. District Judge W. Arthur Garrlly Jr. 
put into receivership South Boston High 
School on Tuesday (Dec.9), stripping the local 
school committee of its authority over the 
operation of the school. The school "will be 
run by the court,’’ he said. 

Also, the judge:.., ... , 

• * Tran sferred dl administrative staff mem- 
bers at the, school — including Headmaster 
(principal) 'William J. Reid - to other city 
schools. 

• Named the South Boston district superin- 
tendent as receiver — putting him In charge of 
running the School and making him directly 
responsible to the judge. . ■ 

• Stripped the . school committee ' of its 
power ,tq make permanent appointments to 
any school job to the city. A Jan. 6 cutoff for 
that provision was glVen; then three new 
school-committee members, 1 elected last 
month, will take their seats on the committee. 

The school has been the scene of many racial 
incidents Since, a forced-busing plan to deseg- 
regate it was ordered' by Judge Garrity in, 
1874, ■ ( ■ • '. .' 

. Ttie. judge’s order Dec. 9 came In rapbase 
to n plea frotoj the! Boston of - the 
- National: Asaxdatioh for the Advancement erf 
Colored People .OlAACP) to dWfoe school 


nltogcthcr because black students there suffer 
persistant discrimination by while sludenls 
faculty, and administrators. 

They said black sludonta "arc not receiving 
the peaceful desegregated education they are 
entitled to under the Mill Amendment of the 
Constitution." 

The Judge agreed, saying that his desegre- 
gation plan is not being carried out at South 
^8^ School. "Not by a long shot," he 

added. 

Local NAACP president Thomas I. Atkins 
said that if the court order "will send one 
child beyond high school and achievement it 
was worth it. We shall. continue to do wliat we 
are doing . . ; pursue peaceful, desegregated 
quality education in Boston's schools. ” 

Mr. Atkins said the Boston NAACP head- 
quarters received several bomb threats fol- 
lowing Judge Garrlty’s ruling. A fire bomh 

am? ^ e ? es . day caused about »5.000 dam- 
age to the headquarters. 

Schod-committee chairman John 

S?2 U ? h J a d he waa P lea8ed the judge 
^ sch(M>1 °P® n * b *t 
stt the school committee of 
31 , U* 8 P° wer9 811 admission that the 
aSmI T 611 hualng] plan is not working." 
^ t ' bu f ,n 8 proponents , were outraged at 
action. Although they had pleaded' 

SSffl! ope "' ‘hoyhadt^ 

; r t m ! operation* of. 




Teamsters 
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Staff t'nrr< a s|H indent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Chicago 

An vxh.iuslivi* audit " line of the $h 
bdlmri Teamster* t'ninn iVn I nil States pen- 
sinn fund has l«-mm even as the mystery of Uu 
wlicrcahnnls .if former Teamsters presided 
.Mmmy Hoffa <lro|icns 

Although the Hoffa shadow of rloubt will 
hang ominously over the prcihe, key points lo 
lie considered are: 

• High stake kiekiiaek schemes. 

• Union funding of l*i CosUi. the $iw 
million country eluh and health spa north of 
Sun Diego. Despite the fact he has a union 
owned house in suburban Washington, D.C., 
Teamsters president Frank Fitzsimmons 
maintains a luxury apartment at Li Costa and 
lives there most of the year. 

• Hotels, apart inents. rondominiunis. and 
country clubs in Florida al I egeilly purchased 
with pension funds 

• $l.->h million m pension funds reportedly 
invested in Nevada gambling oper.it ions since 
I In* late him is. 

■ Ties between union funded projects be- 
longing In the 2.1 million -iiacnilu-r Teamsters 
organization and members of organized 
erime. 

In the process, says a t 'hieago based federal 
investigator. Hie probe will seek I inks between 
dispersal of funds, a grand jury investigation 
last stn inner into Teamsters funding, and tb 
disappearance of Mr. Iloffa last July 3U- 

tin tin* kickh.u k issue. Teamsters tSwA 
Anthony iTony i’roi Froven/jinn wasindirted 
along with two oilier men in New Yorkist 
week on eliarges ot eonspiring la provide a 
kiekhack on a Sit :t million loan from Team- 
slers pension funds 

Mr. I'rovenzimn has been eons iderisl n key 
figure in Hie investigation into Hie dis- 
nppenrjinee of Mr. Iloffa. He was tme of three 
men Mr. Iloffa said he was meeting for lunch 
on IIh* day he disappeared. Mr. I’fflVCluflflO. 
who was report tally feuding with Mr. Hofo. 
has denied stieh a meeting. 

Last month, he was named secretary- 
treasurer of Teamsters Loral IHH) In 
City. He was furred to resign fronm 
posl id years ago after a conviction on federal 
extortion eliarges. 

The audit, said an Investigator, ** 
prompted by events announced Iasi week “ 
Detroit, Now York, and Washington, W*. 
involving Teamster s members and U» 
month-old Iloffa investigation, plus sJjWv 
building supimri for a full-KCuk) congrosslooai 
Investigation. 

Repealed attempts by this nowspape*" . 
reach Daniel Shannon, the uxccu|JW i J r ® <Ilt " ' 
of the Central States fund, werpwtt'®*' IMS* 

The creation of an "interdcpadi^^ P 
icy cnminithx!" composed of officials 
Depurl men tH of Ubor and Justice was 
closed in Washington lost week. u. 

However, small-scule preliminary . . 
vestlgation of the pension fund has been unuv 
way for al least iwo months. g 

The pension-fund Investigntion comes ^ 
time when the Hoffa investigation Is aPP* 1 
ently widening: ' Hfl > 

• In Washington, a Senate 5Ubcorn^“ 
reportedly directed its staff to pruparorecw 
mendatlons for possible areas of tevetJS 
into the Hoffa case, cost estimates a 0 ® ^ - 
showing necessary manpower, i , f0 - 
: • Also in Washington support is 

a resolution that requests a ftiD*S cate .JrL. 
investigation into the activities of the™ 
store Union. 

• In New Jersey, the Federal 

tevostlgatlon Is reportedly 
digging in a 47-adre 1 Jersey 
According tq an informant Wf- b? 


was placed in a tterroi to Deujoit, 
; iijick to New JetwS? M to 1 
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Viet refugees: 


At home in America 


By Lucia Moual 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Except for the hefty pile of shoes just inside 
the front door, it looks like a typical American 

household. 

But the rented Arlington, Virginia, house 
happens to be home to a Vietnamese refugee 
lamily of seven whose first eight months in the 
United States have been filled witii one eye- 
opening experience afrer another. 

Not only have they witnessed their first 
snowfBll and the wonders of automated vend- 
ing machines, they also liave been Introduced 
to Lite intricacies of unit pricing in the 
supermarkets and managed a weekend visit to 
New York City ("dirty and noisy, a nice place 
to visit but . . .’ ’ ) and its Statue of Liberty. 

The new immigrants have experienced 
generosity at work and from neighbors (in- 
cluding a freshly baked cake on arrival and 
help in changing a fiat tire on their newly 
purchased used car), but they also have felt 
the sting of racial discrimination from strang- 
ers who have noticed only their foreignness. 

AH their belongings were left behind in 
South Vietnam. Yet the family draws nothing 
but plaudits from neighbors for their courage 
and industriousne.ss in strange now surround- 
ings. It is Linli and her husband, Tnn, a young 
couple in their 2us who have jobs os computer 
programmers ns they did in Saigon, who were 
the American connection. 


Linh’s parents, who owned a Chinese restau- 
rant in Saigon and before that in China where 
they had fled the Communists once before, 
now work 11 hours a day as cooks in still 
another Chinese restaurant in the Washington 
area. Two of Linh’s three sisters are working 
in clerical jobs and glad of it. 

All of them miss home — "even the slums" 
— but Tan insists, "We love it here — and 
we've been very lucky." 

In many ways, the Vietnamese refugee 
influx has been unique. 

• In addition to the distance and massive 
numbers involved (including some extraor- 
dinarily large families and groups of friends 
who wanted to slay together ) , all came to U ,S. 
shores within a short time last spring when the 
employment situation could not have been 
worse. 

• Few brought any possessions. 

• Unlike most refugee groups, the Vietnam- 
ese had no constituent community hore in 
advance to voice their concerns or provide 
moral support. 

• A few Americans, still at odds over the 
wisdom of U.S. military involvement in Indo- 
china, were openly hostile to the newcomers. 

It is in this context that Mrs. Julia V. Taft, 
director of the President's interagency task 
force an Indo-Chinese refugees, considers the 
whole resettlement effort a resounding suc- 
cess. 

Conceding that not all refugees ore happy 
with their johs or sponsors and that most are 
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At resettlement camp In Arkansas By Ft Norman Matneny. staff photographer 

Facing the first winter in foreign land 


probably homesick, she says, "I’m terribly 
amazed and pleased that the American system 
and people could actually 1*6861116 aliens so 
effectively and efficiently — I could not have 
believed this kind of program could have 
progressed so well in bo short a time.’ ’ 

However, Dale DeHaan , staff director of the 
Senate subcommittee on refugees and es- 
capees, considers it "too early" to judge the 
success of resettlement efforts since camps 
this month ore still being cleared. "Maybe by 
spring," he says. 

In any event, Mr. DeHaan's subcommittee, 
which issued a scathing report early last 
summer nn federal efforts to aid Vietnamese 
refugees, now credits the task force with 
developing more sensitivity to refugee needs 
and having made ninny changes for the better 
— such ns a late summer shift from n plea for 
individual to group sponsors. 


“We don't take anything back in the report 
or apologize, but l think they did get on track 
and deserve credit." 

Mrs. Taft concedes that the task force was 
small and flexible enough to make changes 
when the need was clear. However, in her 
view, federal involvement in refugee resettle- 
ment is exceptional in the Vietnamese case 
and quite properly limited strictly to resettle- 
ment itself. 

"Integrating [refugees In to the community J 
has never been a federal job," she says. "The 
only reason there were grants at ail was 
because this happened all at once. ... We 
didn’t want to impact unduly on state and local 
resources." 

Some close observers of refugee efforts say 
that ingrained Vietnamese politeness and 
shyness may keep program evaluators from 
ever really knowing how well the resettlement 
lias fared. 


America 


Does it need changing? 


By Richard L. Strout 
St af f correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

When the football season is over, when the 
hockey season Is fading, when the days begin 
to lengthen, the U.S. presidential primary 
contest startB in earnest. 

The race is for the most powerful job on 
earth. The first lest match, in New Hampshire 
on Feb. 24, Is less than three months off, and is 
already bringing hopefuls through the snow. 
And William Loeb, the angry publisher of the 
Manchester Union Leader, Is already calling 
them names. 

Sen. Walter F. Mondate (D) of Minnesota, 
who dropped out of the race after a year’s 
trying, calls the whole system bunk. What a 
way to pick the President of the United States I 
he exclaims. 

The 30 or so primaries form a trip wire 
obstacle course for ambitious politicians. 
Frequently they occur simultaneously in 
different parts of the country, making it 
impossible for onp . candidate to be at all of 
them. 

It’s irrational, it’s preposterous, says Mr. 
Mondale. 

“The system has evolved over nearly poo 
years without design, structure, or purpose 
into a complex maze of state laws, party 
regulations, and unwritten traditions. 

“No other major nation chooses its leaders 
in such a chaotic manner and the question is 
whether we should continue tndoflo.'* 

Mr. Mondale’fi answer to his own question is- 
"no." But, in the meantime, he thinks maybe 
it would help to group primaries by regions 
into six areas and at least give candidates a 
chance to roam contiguous territory before 
going on to the next area, like old-fashioned 
circuit-riders., . ' , . . 

Foreign political Science Students have 
scheduled visits to the United States in 1IM far. 
years' ahead to see how the extraordinary 
system works, and many frankly acknowledge 
that th^, don’t , believe arty oth^ roitotry 
&idd ruil ff. In Canada, fpt’ffitamrie. CldctlonB 
lake ’dBdiit two 1 months ' Or l&fe ftom Mart to 
finish, whertas most members of. the U-S- 


House of Representatives start running the 
minute they are elected for their two year, 
fixed term. 

Georgia's former Governor Jimmy Carter, 
who is a Democratic presidential aspirant, 
acknowledged the other day in Washington 
that he had been running full-tilt for two 
years. 

In Canada, incidentally, the Prime Minister 
and the Leader of the Opposition are chosen 
by fellow members of the Legislature who 
have seen them In action and know them. 

The Founding Fathers expected the Amer- 
ican president to be selected by an elite 
group, banded in the Electoral College. 

"In their only serious lack of foresight," 
Mr. Mondale says sadly, "they rejected 
political parties; It took less than a decade for 
the much-feared "factions” to appear. 

Theoretically, the U.S. political system has 
harnessed factions into the two-party political 
system. Yet "at the very core of our govern- 
mental system,*’ says Mr. Mondale, "there is 
an inexplicable absence of experienced and 
sophisticated" discussion on how the system 
works, and its effect on "the kind of presi- 
dents we ultimately elect." 

Sen. Mondale doesn't think his six regional 
primaries would be perfect and certainly 
couldn’t be installed for tills election. But the 
situation Is desperate: 

"I am at a loss to understand how we can 
continue to leave it in a continually changing 
state of chaos, disorder, and irrationality." 

The new game of primaries is about to start , 

The problems! of scheduling simultaneous 
, primaries in widely separated states is seen in 
this partial listing of the primaries : 

The Massachusetts primary comes March 2, 

■ a week after New Hampshire, but New York 
and Wisconsin both come April 6; Alabama, 
Georgia, Indiana, and the District of Columbia 
all come May 4; Nebraska and West Virginia 
May jll; Maryland; and Michigan May 18; 
Idaho, Kentucky , Nev^a, and Oregon on May 
25. TW0 other dates cqrtpHse 'dp fllst; June l 
: for Mississippi, Moht^. RhO^e Island, and 
South' bakota, and June 6 for ^rkahsas, 
Callfomla.New Jersey, ’arid Ohio.CArlmrisaB 
mpy change Its date to something earlier.) 
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Australian voters swing to the right 


Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Canberra 

"We have lost a very great number of seats. 
The Liberals have won a very great number of 
seats. Let me congratulate them on their 
success." 

With those words, former Australian Prime 
Minister Gough Whit lam acknowledged what 
the polls had confirmed Saturday — that the 
voters here had swung back to the right by the 
largest margin in history . 

Now prime minister in his own right is 
Malcolm Fraser, leader of the Liberal-Coun- 
try Party alliance and a veteran of 20 years in 
politics. Mr. Fraser has been serving as 
caretaker prime minister since. early Novem- 
ber, when Mr. Whltlam was dismissed from 
the post by the Governor-General, the repre- 
sentative of Queen Elizabeth II, for failing to 
come up with the money to keep his govern- 
ment running. 

Mr. Whitiam *s Labor Party had won power 
only three years ago, after 23 years of rule by 
the Liberal-Country Party alliance and em- 
barked on a program of wide-ranging social 
and foreign -policy changes. 

The spectacular swing back to conservatism 
came only two weeks after voters In neighbor- 
ing New Zealand made a similar move, 
although on a smaller scale. There was 
considerable speculation here that the New 
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Zealand result had had some influence on 
Australian voters. 

Estimates were that the Fraser forces would 
end up with as many as 90 seats in the new 
House of Representatives, the lower house of 
Parliament, compared to as few as 34 for 
Labor. The previous lineup gave Labor 65 
seats and the opposition 62. The new majority 
in any event seemed certain to be a record — 
the largest previous majority being 40seats. 

And there were indications that the Liberals 
also would increase their majority in the 
Senate. Tallying may take a month to com- 
plete, but the alliance’s ranks may swell to 37 
seats from their previous 30. 

Mr. Whitiam himself held on to his suburban 
Sydney seat, but his majority was cut by II 
percent from his last victory. However five 
former members of his Cabinet were defeated 
in their own bids for re-election. 

In the view of analysts, Mr. Fraser's forces 
won because : 

• Voters were reacting to what many saw as 
too brash a move to take their country along a 
path of new identity — one less closely 
identified with the United States and Britain 
and more closely Identified with Asia and the 
"third world." 

Under the Labor government Australia 
quickly recognized the People's Republic of 
China, North Korea, North Vietnam, East 
Germany, and Soviet occupation of the Baltic 


republics of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia. In 
the last stages of the Indo-Chinn conflict, 
Australia displayed public sympathy to the 
North Vietnam cause and then permitted few 
refugees from South Vietnam to settle here. 

Further, there seemed to many Australians 
unnecessary criticism of the United Status. 
Trade with Ithodesin was ended. The French 
were offended by Canberra’s vocal opposition 
to their nuclear tests in the Pacific. And the 
government gave tacit approval to Indonesia’s 
territorial aspirations in Portuguese Timor. 

• The Whitiam government's spending 
habits — spending in the public sector this 
year was running nearly 50 percent higher 
than in 1974 — did little to check Inflation and 
unemployment. In addition, (lie rural and 
small business sectors are mired in a slump. 

• The "loan scandal” - in which Australia 
tried to raise funds overseas to buy back 
ownership of its minerul deposits — stripped 
the Whitiam administration of much public 
confidence. 

■ Many Australians resented what they saw 
as excessive travel overseas by government 
politicians and their families. 

Mr. Fraser's victory became certain only 
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Fraser smiles over hJs landslide 

1 1 -■ h«Kirs after the polls dosed in the states of 
eastern Australia. In I he cities of Sydney and 
Melbourne, where Labor traditionally gains 
its biggest support, there was a significant 
swing away from it this time. 

Mr. Fraser promised to conduct a govern- 
meat that would se rve ail Australians. 


Asia is not so far away now 
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As a Christian Science nurse you're 
serving on the front lines, seeing healing 
going on. and supporting it in practical 
ways. 

And you're growing, not only in all your 
capacities and skills, but in spiritual 
understanding and expressing It, too.’ 

Experienced nurses tell us there’s 
nothing they love more than the 
satisfaction in serving their work gives 
them . . . unless It might be the growth 
they experience! 

If you'd like to know more about nursing 
opportunities and training, write for 
information to either of the following: 

Personnel Department 
The First Church of Christ, Scientist 
Christian Science Center 
- Boston, MA, US. A. 02113 

Department of Care 

Committee for Europe 

Room 308, Arundel House, 13 Arundel Street 

London, ENGLAND WC2R SDX : 

An equal opportunity employer . 


books 

WANTED 1st EDITIONS and antl- 
. qua/Ian books in good condition. 
CSM KP. 4 Groavonor PI.. London 
SW1X 7JH 

carpets 


DAVID MURE & CO. LTD.. 21-23 
Chllworlh St«8Bl. Paddington, w 2 
Telephone 01-723 0217/8. Floor cov- 
ering specialists and consultant!,. Ex- 
tensive carpal library and testing 
sections Contract caipat a special- 
ity 

cars lor hire " 

CAR RENTAL. CHAUFFEUR- 
DRIVEN/ SELF DRIVE. Wynn-Savtle. 
17 Radtey Mews Lorulon W0 
°J 937 4586 *_ 

dean I ng j; ervi ces 

WETTON CLEANING SERVICES. 
LTD. 43 Cadogan Slreel, Cholsea 
S.W.3. Tel. 01-580-7747 5226/7/8 
(London Area) Window. General 
Cleaning. Paint Washing Interior . Ex- 
terior. Decorations, etc. 

coins 

FREE PRICE LIST AVAlLABLE^on 
request with “BICKELS" S.A.'a loro- 
bsi coin dealers. Write or call - 1 G l 
Jeppa Sir., Johannesburg 2Q01 
T ransvaal, South Africa^ _ ' 

dressmaking 

DORIS PU9EY. High-class dmss- 
m fixing Including Readers drosaos 
Alterations. Remodullnn 23 Lovodity 
Road. Weal Enllng, W.I3. Tol: 01- 
579 1580 

employment agencies 

ST ANNE'S MANAGEMENT SuIul- 
llon mid Employment Aijnncy. 43 
High St rout. Artdlostonp. Surrey 
Weybrldgo 4BI34/5/6 Covers nil 
grades of stafM In ou ghoul the U K 

estate a gents 

CHARTEhtu bUrtVEYOHS Struc- 
tural Surveys. Valuations. in- 
vestments. Houses and Flats. Hoop- 
er & Jackson, 48 Fulham High 
Street. London SW0 3LQ. 01 736 
11 61. 

florists _ 

BLAKES OF CHELSEA.Tando'TljJ 
Sloane Sq.. S.W.t. Tel. 01-730 3821 
• AH Floral Work. . 


By Ronald Vickers 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Sydney, Australia 

Australia's growing involvement with Asia 
could well affect life-styles here if it continues 
at its present pace. 

In tho past, this country’s geographical 
proximity to Asia has been preempted by its 
stronger ties to Great Britain, Europe, and the 
United States. The "while Australia" immi- 
gration policy, now officially discarded, re- 
flected a concern at the prospect of eventual 
numerical domination by mignints of widely 
different races, religions, und social habits. 

While the policy Is still maintained in 
practice, (he difference now is tlnil iniinigra 
(ion is based on a prngmulic assessment or 
what is socially feasible rather Hum on 
ignorance or prejudice. At the wursl, the few 
Asians living here meet only occasional and 
mild rudeness. 

Similarly: 

• Asian students are attending universities 
hero in increasing numbers. Last year, in fact, 
they represented 77«,i percent of all foreign 
students. Coincldontnlly, Australian school- 
children in some areas are learning Japanese 
or Indonesian os a second language instead of 
the once-inevi labia French, German, or Span- 
ish. 

■ King Klmlid of Saudi Arubiu Is supplying 


and financing Aral) lecturers in Arabic liter- 
ature for Sydney University this year. He also 
has established l:t scholarships’ for Muslim 
students nl Australian universities. Around 
$15 million has been supplied for the building 
of mosques and Muslim culture centers here, 
and King Khalid is paying the salaries of 
imans. nr religious leaders. 

• The People’s Republic of t 'hitm is losing 
no time in pursuing opportunities fur cultural 
and trade exchanges. (’him-se performers on 
lour here in November received thunderous 
ovations and rave reviews in the news media. 
Ami department stores are devoting large 
sales areas lo displays of Chinese art, both 
ancient und modem. 

While Asia units to be drawing closer to 
Australia, Australia ns are traveling in fasl- 
gr owing numlter.s lo see the sights mid assess 
the commercial possibilities among their 
neighbors to I he north. 

Even though undeveloped domestic re- 
sources call for increasing local Investment, 
more and mure Australian money is going into 
Asian business ventures. By next yew, in fuel, 
Australian invest men! In Indonesia is ex- 
pert ud to exceed Japan's. 

And when Australians were asked In n 
recent survey which foreign country would be 
nmsl huiHtrliiiil to I hem in the years ahead, 
alums! ns many wild Japan as wild the United 
Stales. 
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tQQ^roducls 

NON-ALCOHOLIC DRINKS- Write lor 
price Hat end toaltete on the inlor- 
ealing selection Imported by LEI- 
SURE DRINKS LTD. Aston-on-Tront. 
Darby (0332.792638). 

for sal e —■ miscella neous 

ANTIQUES. English country furni- 
ture. clocks, brass and copper etc 
Paler Francis Phillips, 10 Station 
RoacLNor bllon, Kingston. 

houses tor sale . ■ 

FOR SALE. "JERVISTON 1 Slamlord 
Road. Kirby Fields. Kirby Muxlos. 
Leicester, England. Beautiful de- 
lached 5-bedroomed residence 
standing in mature private grounds 
of % acre. In quiet Buburban area 4 
miles south ol Leicester. Details from 

303818 Mr8 ' K TaylOT a * LelCB8,er 

Insurance 

LS. POWTER & CO.. 80 Hoe St, 
Walthamatow. London, E.17. Tel,- 

2ftS!ri 33 ? 6, . lype * of tosuranoe 
etfeoted. Agents for Anaver. Churoh 
Insurance specialists, ■ = . 

instruction' 

VWhTE 4 SELL Children's stores' 

' ^rL‘ Ai< I** - ) With sales aa- : 
■ Balance. ...Fee Booklet. - Children'^ 

. . FaaiGres (CSM), 67 Bridge S|_, Man- 
gSSteMj 3B 6, England : 

post vacant 


post vacant 


MOUNTLANDS 

n Qinili.il! Sul- n<:< i IIiiiiui 
nci.iridilu.i hy riii< Mulin', r.hiin li 

urtjantly luquinm a 
Christian Sclenco 
Graduate Nurse 

In Inkn cli-iryii on night fluty 
lor full particulars apply fn ' 

The Superintendent 
Moimlfands Tnut (Bowdon) Ltd. 

3 Envlltg Rood 

Bowdon, Cheshire. WAM 2NB. 
Telephone (081) 928 3898 


post wanted 

MOMT IN EUROPE OR U S. oMesr 
mliHon dollar firm abroad, exp in 
mflmL. personnel training, and ll- 
“"gM* C. Van Noy, call Dldcol 
4107 (London) (213) 882-7032 (Cal- 
ifornia) . 


I small hotols & pensions 

I Willi I 1 1 At mm l. fin /HO Inverness 
liririii.il. I ciiultm. W.2 TotophoM 
in •/:■/ mm: 1 <u m-2M0 0403 A veiy 
■.■■mil it ini *h i lnxi and broaklaBl onjr 
imlH i nil ciiMtrnl iMAIing Near Kon- 
urK|itin (inriiuns. Bays***' 

lirbo alfllforiB. Si in0» 

limn )!> :•!. UmiliiuB Irom EB oO. 
lu.kmlvii nl li.’fml nnd 10) 
with t/plMin and radio Bracnura 
Alnii.iilinl ... .— -r— 

WfXlTHINU. SUSSEX * CUMBER- 
LAND Hoiul on soa Irani 
jiiur 4J« bodrooms C-H L ^ ,r f p ^ 0 . 
lormn for rouldonta. Send 'f JjL 
churu. Mrs. Chlsnall, 01,86 

lor. Tot. 35004. — 

wanted 

OLD FURNITURE WANTED AU Pe- 
riod furnlluro/fumiBhlngB. 

brae, paintings. Older Ihe 
gardless of condition: Please 
Nicholson. 38 Penn Road, Lonw 11 
N7 Tef 01 607 4810- 


seasonal rentaln' . 

SUMMER 78 rental. Lovely 5 br. 
fum. (antiques) house near sea. 
good beach, sailing, Orchard, vea.' 

S rt. cleaning S yd. help 
/mo, Rais. §q» T-25 0na Nc£ 
wayal, Boston, MA 02i is. ' 

small hotels & pens ions 

ARNCOTT TjaTT 

Fam,| y run 4 oil 

rf^o^ ,?5 r l0wn centre, 4 sea- 

• '** * ' I 
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North America may hold the key to the world’s pantry 


By Richard Crilchficld 
Special tn 

Thu Christian Science Monitor 

1976 could he tin- year when the United Stales and Canada, 
the grocers of thu world, will have tu decide who will get how 
much grain and on whni tt-rms. 

Nearly ail the world’s 150 com dries import fn U d. most of it 
front Norl It America's ( treat 1 Mains. So much nmv depends nn 
the weather .uni liar vests. 

Several foci or/, arc Iningiug fhe flay of a U.S.-Canatiifm 
reckoning steadily closer. These in cl tide: forecasts of a 
smaller wiuler-wlusit crop: prospects that world fond 
reserves will fall t»» a record low of less than one month's 
consumption; Russian buying of U.S. grain through 1981; and 
the failure by the United Nations to hammer out an 
international food agreement. 

These factors have caused increasing colls by experts for 
the formation of n new joint U.S.-Canadian commission on 
food policy. 


One such call is from Lester R. Brown, president of the 
Washington-based Woridwatch Institute. 

In a forthcoming hook, Mr. Brown will propose future U.S. 
ami Canadian grain exports be similarly tied to agricultural 
investment and birth control in food-importing countries. His 
scheme would oirntn generate self-reliance. 

Gentle persuasion, or what Secretary of Slate Henry 
Kissinger called an international cooperative effort to 
improve man’s “elementary well-being.’’ has failed since the 
World Food Conference in Rome one year ago. The 
conference itself spawned little more than a politically 
hamstrung World Fiju-i Council, fhe usual host of well- 
meaning resolutions and a SI. 25 billion fund to help the 
poorest countries grow more food. 

Dr. Kissinger’s proposal for a 60-miilion-tan grain stock- 
pile. downgraded last September to 30 million tons of wheat 
and rice, appears to he stalled until at least 1977, as a result of 
European opposition. At the moment there is not enough 
grain to stockpile. 
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Mr. Brown's point, if the U.S. and Canada can get together 
on a common policy, is (hat oil need not be the only 
commodity open to embargo. If it comes to rationing out 
export food, Mr. Brown would put countries like China and 
Japan high on any priority list, for trying to solve their riv.n 
food problems or being reliable, steady customers. 

India and Brazil would rate low and Russia would be a 
special case because of detente. 

The tlurce countries that would really count are Cilia i, 
India, and Russia. The U20 million Chinese arc well nouriuhc J 
more because of equal food distribution than agricultm a! 
gains. Cut even with die strength nnd discipline of Chino it 
Maoist culture, the population growth rate is only down to l.ti 
percent t compared with 0.6 percent in the U.S. and close to 
zero in much of Europe). 

There is no doubt India and Bangladesh could multiply their 
food yields several times over. Unlike Russia and China, they 
are not up against frost and drought cycles and short growing 
seasons. The World Bank has estimated Bangladesh could 
triple its acreage in high-yielding rice varieties and India 
could triple its acreage under irrigation. 

Together, India, Pakistan, and Bangladesh have more 
arable land than does the U.S. , a more bountiful water supply 
and a climate for all-year multiple cropping. The problem has 
been politics, poor administration, corruption, and the 
population explosion, it is explained. Together, the three 
countries are expected to oulpopulate China within the next 
decade. 

Russian agriculture is seen as being an unpredictable mens 
due as much to inefficiency, massive wastage, and the failure 
of collective fanning, os much as it is to an uncertain and 
harsh climate. 

If food and tempers run out, one-half the world's leaders 
will be in serious trouble. The long-term solution is to help Hie 
Hussions, Indians, Chinese, and everybody else to grow more 
food. 

Someone lias grt lo get tough with poor recipient count ri«-- 
experts say. tying food exports (whether aid or paid-ion t 
m »re of fi cmnmitrr.ent t« agriculture and population centra 
I i hereby Fnreim? China, Europe, und theuil-produv-. 
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By Richard L. S trout 
Staff correspondent of 

The Christian Science Monitor „ 

Wellington 

Russia’s new five-year plan means the Soviets wUI be back 
again to the United States for food, ills believed here, raising 
new questions of whether America is making the most of its 
agricultural superiority . 

The Soviets in their new plan reduce their goals in the 
crucial field of agriculture on which depends their hope for a 
higher standard of living. This follows a harvest disaster in the 
Soviet Union and a bumper grain crop in the United States, 
which has just signed a new five-year food agreement with 
Moscow. 

“Food represents political power,” declares Lester R. 
Brown, head of the nonprofit Woridwatch Institute here, who 
asks, like others, whether the U.S. Government realizes the 
leverage which its position of world food supplier puts at 
Amerlca'sdisposal. 

In 1072 the U.S. Department of Agriculture CUSDA) was 
taken by surprise by the U.S-S.R.'s grain deficiency, and 
helped bail the Soviets out at a high cost to the American 
consumer — grain prices in a few years have tripled. 

America's shift from unsold grain to depleted jsupply has 

been so swift that the puhlic ls only beginning to reaJiz^ it and 

the government, it is argued, has lagged in exploiting it. 

Now the Soviet Government is intervening in Angola, 
raining acutely again the delicate international situation in 
which the U.S. helps maintain the Russian living standard 
while qiBfreUng yrithher diplomatically. 

The disparity between U.S. cmd Soviet grain crops te here to 
qim r ng mnrrmirfifi declare. Canada and the United Stafc&s have 
become the breadbasket of the world with bewildering 
rapidity i they averaged exports of only 9 miUlon tons, 1034-38, 
and id 1975 sodrate million toad, a U4oId increase. 

Russia had abort falls in .1961, 1969, and 1OT. E*A. Jaenkeof 
the agriculture consulting firm E f - A. Jftenke & Associates, 
notes Soviet jjp^dn imports in the millions of tons in four 
recant years: i9^ — 2C.8; i973 ^ i0 ^, ]074 only 4.fl; 1975 25 
million... 

Russia's erratic purribases based <m variable climate and 
efforts to Upgrade dipt, affect the world. 

The United Stales, on Oct. 28, fligned a five-year agreement 
With the Sovtot Union allowing it to purchase 8 million tons a 
year (or. 6 mOlion if U.S. grain crop falls below 22^ million 
tonsl. The U.S. grain crop this year is around 240 w 1 - . 

Agriculture Secretory Bari L. Blitz hails (his as a stabilbing 
factor. Bpt Botoe pbservers note Mr. Butz’s strong distAste lor 
government intervention. ) / . 
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Curve of mankind’s growth 
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Any index ot mankind s growth - population, use of 
resources, or what have you - follows a curve some- 
what like this. Growth starts slowly, then rises 
steeply, but at some point must taper off. Many ex- 
perts think we now are at the point of transition from 
rapid growth to tapering oft, or even collapse. 
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II IW industrial revolutioi 


By Robert C. Cowen j| 

Feature editor ot I 

The < 'tiristinn Science Mmitfr [I 

a. . , Weodlmfl 

At a mini cmihTiMHT on humanity's!^, 
fonrasti-r Herman Kuhn slnick a sour note-^ ; 

optimistic. 

Before on nixlicncn including some q! tilth 
njMKUlcs nf impending collnpse, he daredsugM 
“miuiy of the issues causing such concern loth 
ntore growing pains of success . . . than preen 
doom.” 

The mid hi7(rs, he said, more or less nurt 
turning point in whal can tuMiiankind’s great tra 
h orn a world which was a valeoflearsandsilfn; 
mast |x*npl<- to one which, without hcingaulop,: 
still la* a place of relative joy. f ultil) merit, petit, 
prosperity for nearly ••vi'iyiuu 1 ." 

"Mow can two auihnritK'.s. working wittUm 
trends and data, hold such different views ibu 
future*'" asked coufercuee clmirman DeniilslW 
shaking his head in exasperation I'lxtensneM} 
analyses had convinn-il loin that only loqf 
austerity lies ahead lie couldn't understand it} 
maverick from the Hudson Institute, who Ini 
neornt leclini<|tiesof snenhfir soothsaying Iwot 
ago, didn't agree with him 
l)r Meadows' rhetorical question, kicking o! 
final session, ■•pdoini/.ed the cnnfiTcnce. Expert! ' 
shown in fulsome detail that continued imresfr. 
material growth resource depletion, overpcpaJa 
jKitlul ion th real en tlie collapse »f{frittfa,ff 
the cxhiirl mu nf mankind. Yet. 
held eonvielioiis of their authors, none of the low 
has Ikh'ii a reliable guide for government^ 1 
Die life style an individual should adopt. 

'Foar' cnotionod against 

As Dr. Kahn pointed out. having sfo®® 
dangers, man's future still lies largely in »» 
Thought tilled with such fear II 
ivonninic growth "will linpcdo the rcsolulw • ] 
current prnhleiiiK, and |>crha|>» ev»?a lend tot« c 
disasters which we nil want to prevent," to® 
Sponsored hy Mitchell Energy & 

I lie University of llousloii, and Che Club®*®** 
Internal lima! j i:im >r hit ion of businessmen, 
offielnl.s, mid scholars • Ilia conference 
lake Hl.H*k of the N t alus of I ho growth debate- 110 * 5 
mune, "Umlls to Growth 75." 

Di*. Meadows advised Mint II would not bo i 
leave a meeting like tliiH with 0 sel * a 
Nevertheless, and ill split’ of 8 diverge 
points, I here did seem to bo 
fundanieiilal fKiint . Few now questlpfl 
in transition to a new era, a cluing® ® 
evnlullnn from hunting to w we 
imluHlriul revolution. \ . , . MP nrW 

Most experts accept that n«nWnd L ^ ^ 
slowdown region of the ,, S ,, ^*P e J 
brought to public attention «S * 

Meadows, now at DarimoiWh ^[^(urn .1 
Massachusetts Instituta of Tecnnoioy^. ,, 1 
produced the original "LlntH* to . fished 
sponsored by the Club of Rome and pu**—- 
years ago, gfi 

These growth curves — for Ideol 1 
or simply money growing at a 
— all have Utc same general shape. .i 


It will always be possible, 
through substitutes, 
redesign, or the adoption of 
alternative processes, to 
continue economic 
activities.' 

Futurist Herman Kahn 


firal, then soar so rapidly they appear to be growing to 
intinlly. That, of course, can't happen, so eventually the 
growth rale begins to slow down and growth ap- 
proaches some limit. 

An example ol growth 

The classic illustration is that <>f pond lilies that 
double their area each day. Unalarmeil at first, the 
pond owner decides to wail until they cover half tile 
pond to control them. When that time comes, tie 
awakens to realize he hits only one day left in which to 
act. The next doubling will cover tin* pond. It also will 
hall the lilies' growth and so crowd them as to make life 
diltlcull. 

Much af the disagreement aiming the pruphols lien in 
their ludgmenU of how far we are from the ultimate 
growth limits. Some think the lilies already cover a 
quarter of the pond, will cover half of it hy 10UU, and will 
fill Itto disaster in the next century. They would put the 
growth brakes on hard. Others feel we have more 
leeway. 

Dr. Kahn, for example, thinks growl h will slow 
gtoally. He expects world population to begin 
sknirijig soon. Hnsed on projections made at the Hudson 
Jstitule, Inc., a "think lank" at Croton-on-Hudson in 
" e * y°rk, he soys "j| will always be possible, through 
inbatiliitcs, redesign, or the adoption of alternative 
Prorcsses, to continue economic activities." Indeed, he 
i to hull economic growth would be to condemn 
pooping nations to poverty. Within two centuries, ho 
! J r ® Ccs mankind evolving "a world of approximately 
• 15 WHIon people, give or hike a factor or two, with tui 
J 0 #® Income of $20,H(K1 per capita (in current 
Wlars), fli V(! „ r | n ko a factor of throe." 

! . **■ J^hn acknowledges the immediate challenges of 
I energy shmUiges, and pollution. Hut he adds 
“JMw expects "huninn resolve and human ability" to 
them. He admits that his forecast flies in the face 
J a consensus among many scholars that growth must 
« cut dramatically for practical and moral reasons — 
2 11 miJ sl he rcpluced by a shift "from affluence to 
rarity, from conspicuous consumption by the few to 
Triable distribution among all of a limited and finite 
Ho thinks such scholars misread tho trends. . 

Thls la l he "enemy" ' 

However, Dr. Meadows, and many others who take 
JJsind of forecasting seriously, maintain passionately 
JJj al tHudes Dr. Kahn despises. The conference met In 
newest of American new towns. Eleven years in the 
it has been open six months, offering people 
'jjjny Income levels the prospect of housing, jobs, 
i Hfe in a protected country area. 


"This,” Dr. Meadows said, "is the 'enemy.' When 
Woodlands was conceived 11 years ago, it represented 
some of the most advanced thinking of the time. But 
that time didn't take account of growth limits. So you 
have energy-intensive opulence. The 'enemy' Is our 
own well-intentioned development of this country. Now 
we have to see how we can move to simpler life-styles 
that can be sustained." 

Dr. Meadow's own historic forecast, and others like 
it, are based on techniques of simulating the world 
mathematically, techniques first worked out by Jay W. 
Forrester at MIT. Their strength is the computer’s 
ability to reveal the interactions of a host of factors too 
complex for the unaided human mind to grasp. This can 
highlight global trends that might otherwise go 
undetected. 

But the mathematical models are oversimplified. 
Many of their important factors can only be guessed at. 
Moreover, the mathematical errors inherent in such 
modeling can grow so large specific forecasts may not 
be reliable for more than n decade into the future. 

Yet, within their limitations, such models do allow 
one to test different strategies for meeting the growth 
challenge. Many of these studies suggest the only 
strategy Ihnl will avoid disaster is to slow growth as 
fast as possible. And if this strategy is compatible with 
your personal philosophy, ns in the ease of Dr. 
Meadows, a vegetarian who lives on a communal farm, 
it is easy In give it mural priority. 

What Hus puuiu uounliles sou 

However, (he poorer countries see It differently, as 
explained by Mahbub ul Haq, former minister for 
planning and development of Pakistan, one of the few 
"I bird-world" representatives at the conference. 
"There arc four major messages for the third world in 
tlie limits-to-growlh idea," he said: 

• "The limits arc not physical, basically, but maldis- 
tribution and misuse of world resources. Even though 
population growth Is less than 1 percent In developed 
countries, and is 2.4 percent in the third world, the 
developed countries' population puts more pressure on 
world resources. 

• “Increasingly, the cost of finding resources Is going 
to go up. This penalizes the third world, which comes to 
the resource table late. It calls for larger transfer of 
resources from the rich nations. 

• "It is not so much the rato of growth that is the 
heart of the problom, as It is the structure of growth. 
Growth patterns need to be based less on primary 
resources and more on human needs, consumer goods, 
and services. 

• "We have to learn how to focus on the long run. 
This is one of the basic messages of the llxnits-to-growth 
concept. This calls for planning, a greater element of 
global planning." 

A note of realism 

This was largely a restatement of the third world's 
Insistent demqnd for fl "nety global economic order/' 
But to a conference where human needs were often 
merely grist for the computer, it brought .a note of 
realism, 

Yet even ibis was toe abstract for Jeah Houston of the 
Foundation for Mind Research. She jumped on Mahbub 
ul Hqq For reducing man's spiritual aspects to (economic 
statistics. "Where," she asked, "is the individual 8 rich- 
imagination from which the change you ask . must 


‘We have to see how we can 
move to simpler life-styles 
that can be sustained.’ 

Futurist Dennis Meadows 


actually come?" Mahbub ul Haq explained sadly that 
he, and many like him, have been so Westernized by 
education they have lost touch with their own people. 
He no longer Is intimately enough acquainted with their 
everyday thinking to feel at one with them. So, he said, 
he must deal with them through statistics. 

His comment made one wonder how in tune with 
their own people the limits-to-growth prophets of 
Western notions are when, on one hand, a Herman Kahn 
seems to miss the discontent of the young with 
extravagant living regardless of growth limits; and on 
the other hand, u Dennis Meadows feels uncomfortable 
in an American new town where an ideal he once 
admired is being pul into practice, even though it may 
not yet have caught up with the latest Moment ot 
cuiicmi. 


Checklist for a 
futurist’s credibility 

Prof. Dennis Meadows of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, one of tlie leadtng forecasters of man- 
kind's future, offers the following checklist 
for decidi ng when to believe an expert. 

• Don't accept proof by assertion. Insist on 
having the forecast method explained to yoii. 
Also, don't accept proof by isolated example. 
It's the broad undercurrent of trends that Is of 
interest, which specific examples may high- 
light. 

• Is the forecast derived from a static or 
dynamic image of the future? A static view is 
no good, for our problems are dynamic, 
changing throughout, time. 

• Does the forecast take adequate account 
of time delays? Many processes don't take 
place overnight. 

■ Is the forecast based on narrow pre- 
occupation with technology when the need is 
to create vew Values, ttew institutions^ . 

•' What value judgments are implicit in the 
forecast? A tendency to assume technology 
can change fairly quickly while social values 
are fixed is misleading; our greatest hope lies, 
in adapting values to physical limits. 

: . ' If . C. C. , 
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Universal City, California 

Telly Savalas, the bald-headed Manhattan 
police lieutenant who entertains 35 ini] lion i 
fans each week on the TV series “Kojak," 
shares the saine shadow, vocabulary, and 
personality as the character he portrays. But 
it is important to Savalas that "Kojalc,” no 
matter how tough he appears, always comes 
through to the viewer as a cop with n heart. 

"Savalas and Kojak — we're the some guy , " ! 
Telly says, turning on his electric eyes. “Hey, 
you think it's going to be different, baby, , 
you’re wrong. You don't walk onto a TV set 
and create a character like me in five minutes, j 
Even I know that. I have to be Telly. I have to ! 
play myself by whatever name. Otherwise, . 
I'm in trouble." ] 

There is a lot of actor and confidence man in 
Savalas, even when he’s not acting. I talked to . 
him first in his dressing room, later on the . 
"Kojak” set, and still later in the expensive > 
mobile home that follows him around Univer- | 
sal City. i 

The bungalow that he uses as his dressing ' 
room-office is not the glamour home-away- 
from-horne that you expect a star of his ) 
magnitude to have. For one thing, it is not i 
nearly big enough to handle his entourage, < 
which seems to constantly fluctuate between 1 
four and eight people. Notliing appears to he : 
quite where it ought to be. 

His secretary, for example, works out of the 
kitchen. His piano partially blocks the front 
entrance of his cottage. A stereo is blasting hiu 1 
half-singing, half-talking voice through a new 
Telly Savalas album. On the same set of 
shelves as the stereo is a lonesome looking 
football. Elsewhere In the room, books, 
papers, and tapes are scattered everywhere. 

On the "Kojak” set, Telly bounces from 
place to place almost as fast as the metal ball 
that hits the lighted bumpers in a pinball 
machine. He's always moving; always talking 
to somebody between takes; always kissing 
some woman's hand. 

And Savalas appeals to men, too — the way a 
pro athlete would or a male personality who 
has made it big in a tough profession. He's a 
presence — big enough to fill a drill hall. 

When Telly told his circle of friends to get 
out of the front of hlB mobile home so that we 
could talk without interruption, he physically 

Cousteau 
fights for seas 

By David F. Salisbury 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

There's more to Jacques Cousteau these 
days than just undersea adventure. 

Instead of confronting sharks in the murky 
depths, the famed underwater explorer is 
preparing to face politicians and world leaders 
in their own dens. He is building on organiza- 
tion to fight for the preservation of the oceans 
he loves. 

"I am entering a new phase In my life,” said 
Captain Cousteau in a recent interview. “I 
have been a fighter against the elements. Now 
I am a fighter against the system when it 1 b 
wrong.” 

The primary instrument for his political 
activism is the newly formed Cousteau 
Society. This is a nonprofit organization 
dedicated "to the protection and Improve- 
ment of life.” Although it has been operating 
for less than a year, the society already boasts 
120,000 American members. 

Besides supporting ocean research, the 
organization will work to “raise the con- 
sciousness" of the people through media, 
hooks, and educational programs, says Cap- 
tain Cousteau. 

When asked why this Is necessary, he 
replied, “There is sufficient evidence that 
world leaders are systematically lying about 
environmental and energy matters. " 


pushed two of them iulu a back bedroom. They 
acted like it happens all the time. 

Suv alas’s background is interesting. As a 
kid, he grew up in some of the worst and some 
of the best sections of New York City. He 
claims he was a whiz as a high-school 
quarterback — the fastest thing around. 

He remains close to his family and espe- 
cially his brother George, the bushy-haired 
Slavros who can often be seen watering his 
plants in the squad room of the "Kojak" set. 

“The slums weren’t so bad because you 
were always reaching for something better 
and that was good," Telly explained. "I was a 
fresh kid. I met some neighborhood pollce- 
ment growing up who both patted me on the 
head and kicked me. And when they kicked 
me it was because I deserved It. 

“One night around Christmas time when I 
was 10 years old, I sneaked out of the house 
and wait to a New York department store to 
see Santa Claus,” he continued. “I asked him 
for a Flexible Flyer sled and he said I could 
count on it. I think every kid in Manhattan 
wanted a Flexible Flyer that year. 

"Anyway, on my way out of the store I went 
right past those sleds and suddenly I thought to 
myself — why wait? Baby, I took the biggest 
one 1 could carry and immediately ran right 
into a cop. 1 tried to con him by telling him 
that Santa Claus told me I could have it, but he 
wasn’t buying. 

"He took the sled and my name and address 
and the next morning he came around to the 
house to see my mother, lie didn't say loo 
much about me, but he blasted my mother for 
letting a kid my age go downtown alone at 
night. Today police departments all over the 
country are my biggest fans.” 

Telly Interrupted his education at Columbia 
University at the beginning of World War II to 
enlist in the United States Army. After three 
years in (he service, he resumed his studies at 
Columbia, majoring in psychology. He gradu- 
ated with honors and a Bachelor of Science 
degree. 

But for him psychology always lacked a 
certain kick, so ho moved instead into the 
Information Service of the State Department, 
where he eventually became executive direc- 
tor. Three years later he bacame a senior 
director of news and special events for the 
American Broadcasting Company. He created 
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Telly Savalas: playing himself, baby 


the "Your Voice of America” series that won 
both a Freedom Foundation and Peabody 
award for the network. 

Savalas got into acting by a side door. 
Unable to help a theatrical agent truck down 
an actor who could correctly imitate a 
particular European accent, Telly auditioned 
for the part and got it. Burt Lancaster caught 
the show and signed him to pluy Felo Gomez in 
"Birdtnan of Alcatraz.” His performance got 
him an Academy Award nomination for best 
supporting actor in IWW. 

Savalas, who is not naturally bald, first 
shaved his head to play the part of Pontius 
Pilate in “The Greatest Story Ever Told” and 
it has become his trademark. But to keep his 
image, Telly must shave that massive dome 
every day and it’s a nuisance. 

Between 1662 and 1971, Savalas appeared as 
a heavy in about 60 motion pictures. 

Yet in 1073 when CBS-TV asked Telly to 
come home from Europe and play the lend in a 
three-hour video movie based on two New 
York murders that would be the pilot film for 
"Kojak," he was reluctant to say yes. His 
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By a Blail photographer 

Cousteau: rescuing oceans with energy and Gallic charm 


Inland seas Uke the Mediterranean are 
dying; the open oceans themselves are in 
jeopardy; Bolar energy is not being given 
onough support, he says. 

Regarding the fate of the oceans, "The 
majority of scientists see np hope,” says 
Captain Cousteau. "In this they are more 
pessimistic than I." 

Present antipollution efforts involve letting 
polluters pollute and then trying to purify it, 
he explains. "This costs a fantastic fortune. 
But if that money could be used to stop the 
polluting at the source, it could solve the 1 
problem." he soya. Half seriously, half jok- 
ingly, the captain suggests that all factories be 
required to serve their purified effluent as 
drinking water in their cafeterias. . 


This could be done and probably would cost 
5 to 8 percent of the world’s Income, but it is 
not likely to happen, admits Captain Cousteau 
wistfully. . 

"When you think things out in a rational 
way, you become utopian,’' he observes a 
little wryly. Nevertheless, his political goals 
1 are more concrete. 

To begin with, he is using all the facts he can 
get, all his Gallic charm, and a great deal of 
energr to campaign for an international 
seabed authority” to police the use and 
development of the world's oceans. • . 

*JfS lia /!lT y ° rthe dele 6ates to the Law of 
the Sea Conference, the undersea explorer Is 

course which the 

negotiation^ have taken : 

T i 1 . 1 # * . • , 


hesitation wa:; based on two things, he was 
having too much fun overseas end ho didn’t 
want to get locked into a weekly TV series. 

"But 1 liked this Kojak character right away 
because he w asn't just another super cop who 
never made a mistake,” Naval. vi Miirt. “This 
guy may have l«m> a big gorilla, like iui\ hut 
Ik.* had style, lie w:ls fair, lie'll look the other 
way once in a while to give smm:lH«.lyaljr«ik. 
Ho was also as good a con man sometimes as 
the crooks ho was elmsing. 

"I liked a couple ul ntlier tilings, too," V« 

continued. ”1 had assurances from the pro- 
ducers that this .show would never cut any 
financial corners - that it would be done 
right. 1 also liked the idea that I’d have a lot of 
control over I lie script.” 

Wlint hnppens when Kojak is no longer fun 
for Telly Savalas, who recently did a com- 
mand performance ( his Las Vogus night club 
net) before the Queen of England and the 
Royal Family? 

‘Til quit. Baby, and go do something else," 
he replied. "It's ns simple os that." 

Chances are this Jellybean wasn't kidding. 

"Two three-month sessions are not onough 
to reform a situation which has developed over 
a thousand years. It is so serious and difficult 
n problem that we must lie willing to work on 
it for several years.” 

Recently a U.S. lnw-of-thc-sea negotiator, 
Lee Ratlucr, snld that from the American 
point of view the discussions have reached an 
impasse. As a result, the Ford administration 
has been considering unilateral steps to 
license deep-seu mining companies. 

"Talk of such unilateral actions Indicate a 
lock of maturity, ” charges Captain Cousteau. 

Resides the fate of the sens, the Captain has; 
definite opinions about energy. H® * s 
ardent backer of solar power, and has rai- 
culated that it would cost the United States 
about $1 trillion over 15 years to develop this 
energy source in all its forms. 

The possibility of getting methane - * 
major ingredient in natural gas — from fas 1 ' 
growing kelp Intrigues him particularly. 

Kelp grows at a fantastic rate, two or three 
feet a day, he explains enthusiastiedty 
Nlntey-three percent of the energy 
can be converted to methane. One, or h* 
scientists, who is studying this for ■ the w* 
Coast Guard calculates that a 400-mlIe-^~ 
mile area In the open ocean could supply-hmi 
the current U.S. energy demand. , 

The $8-billlon energy research budget Just 
approved by a U.S. House-Senate conference 
is a “declaration of war with the Couste®* 
Society," says Its founder. "We will 8upP?*> 
offshore oil development only |f en°^ ; ' 
money goes into solar-energy research but“ 
this bill there is only peanuts.” 
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York recalls 
Dickens and 
hissing trains 

By David Rulwin 
Special lo 

The Christian Science Monitor 

V«rk, England 
This splendid, cramped little city is worth a 
at any lime of year, hut at » hrislmas it 
looks Itkc a city out of Dickens. 

That 19th century author generally cele- 
Med Christmas in (he Kent countryside, hut 
(he Yule spirit somehow seems to go with tiiis 
medieval city's frosty narrow streets and 
lilting, half -limbered houses 
Dickens was drawn to York often to visit his 
brother Alfred, n civil engineer. The writer 
also gave readings here: After his first 
performance, the Yorkshire Gazette re- 
ported: “Lost evening, Charles Dickens read 
his ghostly little book A Christmas Carol' 
before a most fashionable and numerous 
audience. His reception was most enthusiastic 
aid he proceeded, amidst repeated marks of 
applause. . . 

While attending a service in York Minster — 
the largest Gothic church in England — 
Dickens listened to the "deep organ’s bursting 
heart throb through (lie shivering air” and 
vas shown the impressive Five Sisters 
stained-glass window - winch lu* later in- 
corporated into ''Nicholas Nicklehy .’’ 

The church's windows have impressed vis- 
itors throughout the ages, representing as they 
do a whole range of glass painting artistry 
from the 12th to the linth century At the outset 
of World War II. ho of tin* Minster's finest 
windows wore removed and pul in storage 
against the threat of Nazi I tombing. It look 
local glaziers - a skilled aiul respected group 
20 years to clean, restore, and replace the 
vaunted glass after the war 
More recently, a York engineering team 
mtrrh wk a massive shoring up project to 
prevent the cathedral itself from collapsing. 
^ jolj was begun in luiiV. and indy this year 
did the scaffolding and other tools or renova- 
ton disappear, in the process of stabilizing Un- 
church's foundation. workmen uncovered vast 
archaeological evidence tracing York’s his 
lory hack I'lixt years to I toman limes. The 
rcsult is a cleverly presented Undercroft 
Museum beneath the cathedral, which lakes n 
jailor pint Saxon tomlw, Roman columns (the 
toman legions were headquartered on this 
'*fy site in the early >111) century), and u 



Shops and boutiques have replaced the butchers' shops of York’s famous Shambles 


priceless treasury of the Minster's most 
important keepsakes. 

There are at least (wo other museums worth 
••"iiitmii'. in Yin'.. 1 Hu*, tin- new M.itumal 
Railway Museum, opens during an important 
year for British (and worldwide) rail histo- 
rians: the 1 50th anniversary of the first 
regular steam hauled passenger service on the 
Stockton and I >urlinglou Railway in Yorkshire 
in IHffi. The Museum's Great flail, 360 by 200 
feel, houses such treasures as the full-size 
express locomotive “Ellennnn Lines" with 
cutaway sections, Queen Victoria’s private 
parlor car, and a post office Pullman car, 
"Topaz.” 

York's (’asllc Museum is a remarkable 


repository of local treasures and trivia, a 
something for-everybody collection. The site 
is the original York Castle, and the museum 
buildings more recently served as female and 

debtor prisons. Much of this considerable folk 
collection was amassed by a Dr. John Lam- 
plugh Kirk, of nearby Pickering, who 
launched the museum himself in the late 
ISMOs. The galleries, providing an intimate 
look at York and Yorkshire folkways, include 
collections of fans, valentines, snuff boxes, 
police truncheons, hat pins, odd kitchen 
gadgets, and farm implements such os tail- 
cutters and cheese presses. The main attrac- 
tion, though, iu Dr. Kirk’s cobbled Victorian 
street — built into the old prison exercise yard 
- complete with haberdasher, china shop. 


pawnbroker , hansom cab, and early post 
office. 

To walk the streets of York itself is to pass 
through a kind of museum. You can mount the 
medieval waffs, which still encircfe most of 
the aid city; step in and out of floodlit church 
ruins; prowl the Shambles — once a huddled 
lane of butcher shops and now a quaint row of 
shops and boutiques; explore high-beamed 
guild halfsand stalely homes. 

At Christmas, the five-day tourist office 
program (from Dec. 23 through 27 J, will keep 
visitors busy from morning to night, with-. 
Dickensian readings, guided tours, Dickensian 
banquets mid Minster services. Snow is not 
guaranteed, but then, who knows what to 
expect in this year of oddball British weather. 


French opera star insists French is “terrible’ to sing in 


Hvllmr Kckcrt.lr. 

St»rr CMTCMINHKluill Of 

The Christ hm Science Monitor 

New York 

Jnol makes a prima rlonnu? 
wm i elusive combination of slaturo, grand- 
J Lisina, posture, and total presence? 
» stn Res have never been overflowing 
this genre of slnr, but when one is on 
jft. electricity reigns. 

n i Is the case with the French soprano 
2* Crespin. Even in a rolo not idoally 
M to her, the audience sits up and takes 
when she's on stage. The regal roles, 
jJ®*' Dldo In Berlioz’s "Les Troyens," 
J^inde in Wagner’s "Die Walkuere,” and 
in Strauss's “Dor Rosen- 
ttftto i ’ flro glove-fit to her consid- 
„ “ e “dents, and in at last two of these roles 
' Jiarsehalltn and Dido — she is considered 
^out equal today. 

Jhis season at the Metropolitan, Miss Cro- 
nas assumed a role totally counter to to 
Carmen, and emerged as 

„ W the great Pvneu hamlnoo nf this nt* flnv 


time In my life. I’m nervous, I’m doubting, 
and questioning myself how it is — is It going 
to be good or not. With Carmen, I felt 
immediately like I had put on an old robe, it fit 
so easily. . . . For the first time in my life, I 
have sung a part where I can laugh in the first 
two acts, and for me, this is a very special 
pleasure.” To watch her on stage at the Met, 
with every detail of the role so naturally 
unfolded, so consistently insightful and ap- 
pealing, it is impossible to believe she had 
never demo the role before these Met appear- 
ances. 1 

"I have four or five favorite parte — 
Siegllnde, Dido, Marschallin, now maybe 
Carmen." She’s sung all but Dido at the Met, 
though site was in the first U.S. performance 
of the entire Berlioz "Les Troyens” in Boston 
with Sarah Caldwell. "That was a fabulous 
production," she states enthusiastically. I 
Ukcd that production, and yet at that time I 
was not in very good r form ■ funder: the 
weather]. Still, 1 enjoyed Woridng_ ^th 
Caldwell. She .was fabulous fsald with em- 
phatic awe]. She’s brilliant lt’s 
cause I’ve sung the part very often. Really I 


to." great gypsy heroines of this or any phatlc awe ]. sue s oruuani. ‘ _ because I canceled ail my season last year, I 

sj- asked why she chose Carmen, she cause I’ve sung the part very oftai. y ^ ^ lt > 8 enough, It’s my country, it’s my 
?* 1Ul a laugh: "I think It was Carmen who like and I feel U. When we discussed t t , T() . ^ g^eboify, it must really, realty 

nialii n a. .... .... ■ i nil.. 1 rr\arU» mP (IlftCOVer a lOl Ul .£■. I .. - J. l_.« il. 


or slow, or quick. And it llhe song) goes last, 
you have to change in every song.” 

Miss Crespln, while not considering herself 
a Wagner soprano, admits to being quite at 
home in German roles. "French is so terrible 
to sing in," she says with the faintest frown. 
"It’s a fabulous language, but to sing it, 
especially in opera. . . .” 

She loves American audiences, as do most 
European singers. "It’s amazing, how the 
public is very faithful to somebody when they 
Uke them. Also — and that’s absolutely true 
because everyone says the same — the public 
heredoesn’t go with a question mark. They go 
to see the artist" rather than see someone fall 
on their face. In France, they’re more 
snobbish, she observes. "They go and wait for 
whatever happens "and they boo. So much so, 
that Miss Crespln has refused to sing at 
L’Opera. It seems, she continues, that there is 
a gang Of 12 or. 14 people out to boo everyone, 
Nicolai Gedda, Nicolai Ghiaurov, FioreUza 
Cossotlo, and of course Mias Crespln, “Fi- 
nally, I was the one who did the Mg: 'scan dale’ 
because I canceled ail my season last year, I 
add, pow, It’s enough, it's my country, it's my 


1" Conductor Alain Lombard had t Miss Caldwell 1 ma* -me Jsanw . be bad, and even so, do; you have the right? 

to record It. which she refused to do things- that! Don't applaud, ; or else leave," she admo- 

two concert performances. “In Ute would like to.. ..Im dying to sing nishes. “Don’t come back.” The irony of this is 
I Bald ‘no, it’s a mezzo part,’ But : Mias Crispin !» that she loves the Paris Opera, and feels Rdf 

«lly began to study it, I realized *t stage. :*It is completely different, .sienoto^ - tleberman, the new director, ia doing a great 
fidrole”-manv voices could really "and for me,;» Job. 


me!" Conductor Alain Lombard had 
/}® r to record It, which she refused to do 
beam?! tWo concert performances. “In Ute 
yI \ 801(1 *no» R’b a mezzo part,’ But 
StLhS! y td study it, I realized it 
tijia it ybrld r °le” — many voices could really 


be bad, and ev^ai so, do! you have the right? 
Don't applaud; or rise leave,” she admo- 
nishes. “Don't come back." The irony of this Is 


. — many voices couiu rwuiy -y- . . ^ voice to go J . 


Its to not always 
Five years, ago,' 


when her personal We waa in turmoil, she 
thought she might even stop singing; she'd 
lost the love, and inher words, she "was in big 
trouble. When I canceled at the 'Opera,’ I said, 
‘Well, you have nothing to do for one year, now 
get to work.' I found a teacher through 
friends, ... I went to him llkeastudent. I was 
thinking maybe some prima doona would be 
ashamed and I wasn't. I enjoyed It.” 

Which brings up another print, sparked by 
her comment: “It’s very difficult to be, s&y, 
Miss Crespln and RegLne, to be a well-known 
singer and just a woman. It Is not easy to have 
both things combined in equilibrium, espe- 
cially for a woman. For a man, the wife is 
there all the Hrae.” 

In the summer, she goes to her house in 
Mallorca, and marvelous relaxation, painting, 
doing curtains and pillows. "’Before, I was 
thinking, instead of doing, this one stupid 
thing, you should be" doing things for you.' " . 
But now, she is making her life more simple, 
and states, “Now I can face ail the problems 
and say ; ‘Is it for Regine, or Crespln? ’ ” 

Next on her agenda 1 , after New .York, 
recordings of three Offenbach operettas, "|La 
Perichole,” “La Vie Paris! enne," and “La 
Grande Duchesse de Gerolstdri." “I Wish to 
do that one on the stage.” And she repeats for 
emphasis, ‘‘That’s my wish/ And I am Surd if 
they would| did that’ at the Metropolitan, eVeh 
on that big stage, it would be something the 
public would enjoy i because It’s a fabulous 
work; and Offenbach . . her -uniqUely 
French cadence needs no further words, f ■ 
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Victorian painter John Martin back in vogue 


By Gerald Prlestlaod 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

The British are a literary race: so It is not 
surprising that their best-loved, though hardly 
greatest, painters are essentially illustrators. 
Hogarth for a start; the pre-Raphaelites; and 
now comes a revival of John Martin (1789- 
1854) — Victorian painter of the terrifying and 
, fantastic. 

An exhibition of his pictures at the 
Hazlilt, Gooden & Fox Gallery in Bury Street, 
London, was timed to coincide with the 
publication of a richly illustrated study of bis 
work “The Art of John Martin," (Oxford 
University Press £7) by William Feaver, art 
critic of The Observer. 

Martin w as the 13th child of an unemployed 
Northumberland tanner. His early training 
was as a painter of heraldic devices on 
gentlemen’s carriages, and as a decorator of 
china. This craftsmanship of minute detail is 
apparent In much of his later work. He was 
onjy 21 when his first oil painting was hung in 
the Royal Academy. 

A few years later he was engaged as 
drawing-master to Princess Charlotte, daugh- 
ter of George TV, and by the time be was 30 he 
was well established as a painter of views of 
country houses. 

In 1819, however, he produced "The Fall of 
Babylon” — the first of a lung line of pictorial 
cataclysms that stretched for 35 years or so, 
alternating with engravings and mezzotints 
(of which he became a master). From the 
middle of his career onwards, Martin also 
devoted a greet deal Of time to various 
Inventions and conservation schemes, such as 
a plan for Improving London's water supplies 
and sewers and a laminated beam of wood and 
cast Iron, This debilitated Mm financially, and 
at one stage he was ruined by a City banking 


fraud. To recover his fortunes he produced 
increasingly spectacular paintings and en- 
gravings based upon them. 

So popular were them that the paintings 
were taken on tour. In America as well as 
Britain, and viewed by the public much as 
they might view a sensational horror film 
today. The pllmaa of Martin's oeuvres was a 
set of three large paintings on the Last 
Judgment. Today they hang imposingly in the 
Tate Gallery; but only 40 years ago they were 
sold at auction for seven pounds the lot. 

Martin's subjects were almost entirely 
biblical or literary, with a strong preference 
for catastrophes. The fall of Babylon, Nine- 
veh, Carthage, Sodom and Gomorrah — the 
Seventh Plague of Egypt, the Eve of the 
Deluge, the Opening of the Seventh Seal, were 
like banquets to his appetite. Their casts of 
thousands, their towering architecture Irre- 
sistibly forecast the spectacular movies of D. 
W. Griffith and Cecil B. de Mille, and Indeed 
the farmer's “Intolerance” did actually draw 
upon Martin's work for scenic inspiration. 

Milton, Byron and the Bible provided Martin 
with such titles as "Adam and Eve entertain- 
ing the Angel Raphael," “Manfred and the 
Witch of the Alps," "Joshua commanding the 
sun to stand still upon Gibeon" and (a special 
favourite) “Belshaaar'sFeasL” 

There are many who still would not give 
more than seven pounds for any three of 
Martin's works. For he is hardly likely to 
appeal to those who judge painting entirely on 
its abstract or painterly qualities. Unlike 
Rembrandt, Raphael and other masters who 
liave painted to story themes, it is quite 
impossible to understand Martin’s work with- 
out knowing precisely what the story is. Vast 
armies wind to and fro across the canvasses, 
mythical skyscrapers soar into the clouds, and 
somewhere in the foreground half-a-dozen 
tiny — and often not very well executed — 


figures act out the crucial tableau. 

Some of the pieces still impart a certain 
kitsch thrill: "Sodom and Gomorrah" is a kind 
of Victorian-biblical Hiroshima, and “Pan- 
demonium” (a Miltonic illustration) is a real 
feat of horrific imagination — a Satanic 
Pentagon rising out of molten lava. These are 
the kind of paintings it would be fun tohave in 
a dull waiting-room; one can while away hours 
savouring the detail. 

Perhaps Martin's strongest suit is space, 
which he creates — sometimes in infinite 
depth — largely by the manipulation of color. 
For (his reason, black and white photographs 
of his painLings are usually dtaippolnttog. 
Sometimes, too, he was unable to control his 
compositions on so vast a scale. Yet when he 
iwtiirpri »h**m to mezzotints he frequently 


managed to correct this. His smaller water, 
colour pieces, like the Manfred items in this 
exhibition, also remain well-knit; and then is 
a remarkable late landscape, a study of rocks 
and bushes done in water-colour, which Is full 
of thrust and force. Supremely, there are 
awesome black-and-white engravings like 
"The Bridge over Chaos” which are breath- 
takingly airborne, and organically composed 
Not a great painter, then, but a great 
romantic — a kind of minor Berlioz or poor 
man’s Turner. Contemplating the great “Pan- 
demonium," with its specially designed frame 
of writhing serpents, it is not surprising (o 
learn from the catalogue that Martin's brother 
Jonathan -was confined to the Bedlam lunatic 
asylum for attempting to burn down York 
Minster. 


BBC’s Wheldon offers tips to U.S. 


Tubby 

M\ Susie, do yoo 

WANT TO SEE SOME 
FANCY SKATING * 


By Stewart Dill McBride 
Staff writer of 

Hie Christian Science Monitor 

Boston 

American television should take a few tips 
from the "ancient Britons.” 

So says Huw Wheldon, managing director of 
BBC (British Broadcasting Corporation ) Tele- 
vision. He assails critics who consider Amer- 
ican television the “wilderness of monkeys,” 
and openly admits he rather likes Johnny 
Carson, Mary Tyler Moore, and the old Phil 
Silvers show. 

But television in the U.S. has "too many 
ads” and generally lacks the literary and 
dramatic tradition of its British counterpart, 
said Mr. Wheldon, under whose direction the 
BBC produced TV classics such as "Civ- 
ilisation,” “America,” "Hie Ascent of Man,” 
"The Six Wives of Henry VHI,” "War and 
Peace,” and “The Forsyte Saga.” 


By Guernsey Le Pelley 


Can \bo do a 
FIGURE EIGHT/ 




UWT WflS MARVELOUS.. 
CAN YOO DO ONE- . 
HORIZONTALLY g 
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“While American television is largely en- 
joyable, it seems tome unthinkable Uiatayear 
should pass when you haven't tried to get plays 
from the country's leading playwrights," Mr. 
Wheldon told a Boston audience packed into 
historic Faneuil Hall. “I Harold ] Pinter 
wouldn't have been Pinter had it not been for 
the BBC." 

Although some public television stations In 
the U.S., notably Boston's WGBH, have ex- 
perimented with innovative programming and 
imported British productions, add Mr. Whel- 
don, for the most part American shows are 
mass-produced by committees of commercial 
script writers, not individual authors, and 
consequently become quontity, not quality 
productions. 

The secret to creative television, other than 
having enough financing, he claims, is to trust 
script writing not to large groups but to 
individuals like Alistair Cnnke and Kenneth 
Clark. 

Mr. Wheldon admitted that the BBC did have 
the advantage of "leaning on a great literary 
tradition in England" where "actors come 
two a penny" and it Is a safe bet to hire any 
performer who had "a name sounding like a 
freshwater English fish." 

Ultimately tlie dichotomy between U.S. and 
British television boilH down to the fact that 
“in your country television is paid for largely 
by advertisers” and the programming win 
continue to reflect lhat commercialism, said 
Mr. Wheldon. The BBC is a public corporation, 
independent of tho government but operating 
under a charter drafted by Parliament. 

In the U.S., good programs surface "In spite 
of, not because of' the process of production. 
“Tho best show we ever bought from the U.S. 
was the original Phil Silvers show. And that 
was no cry of tho American spirit. He was 
simply a funny man.” 
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White to play and mate In two. 
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Solutions to Problems 


No. 6749 P-B7 

No. 675a 1 R-K, B-B2; 2 B-B4 

If 1 . . . B-K; 2 B-KtS 

If 1 ...FM<5;2Q-Qch , 

End-Game No. 2229. White wins: 

QxB; 2 QxPch, K-Q: 3 Q-Q6ch. K-B; 4 3 

signs. It instead of K-Q, Black IrtdKJJJj 
RxPch, PxR; 4. QxPch, K-Kt; 5 Q-Kt6oh. 

R-Sch, etc. 
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Nijinsky In ‘Danse Siamoise': he was perfect symbol of ecstatic-tragic life 

Nijinsky: setting the record straight 


Nijinsky Dancing, by Lincoln Kirslcin. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 17| pp. $29.95. 
London: Thames and Hudson. £12.50. 


By Nuucy GoUlnrr 

No dancer has been so glorified or debunked 
a Nijinsky. He is (he quintessential star whoso 
performances in the Diaghilcv repertory from 
1909 to 1917 still pervade theaters and minds as 
specters. He is u perfect symbol uf the 
ecstatic-tragic life, si meteor shot down by 
mental illness at age 29. 

He Is also mythologized as sui idiot genius, a 
pawn of Diaghilev, a noble savage who 
enthralled audiences through mere instinct. 
The fact that he choreographed to such 


complex music as Debussy and Stravinsky 
would seem to contradict the idiot-genius 
theory, but this activity has been rationalized 
away. "Afternoon of a Faun," "Jeux," and 
"Rite of Spring" have usually been described 
as incoherent, stylistic aberrations foretelling 
Nijinsky’s schizophrenia, or at best well- 
intentioned but pathetic failures. 

Lincoln Kirslcin's purpose in “Nijinsky 
Dancing" is to set the record straight. To 
Kirslcin, if Nijinsky was a star, he was so 
precisely because he was the antithesis of 
stardom as it is customarily understood. He 
never presented himself as a self-styled, easily 
identified commodity. His face was a mask, 
his personality n blank through which he chose 
to "personify rather than impersonate." 
Whatever personal magnetism and manner he 
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Oxford in the History of England, by A. L. 
Rowse. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$15.95. London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 
£4.50. 

By Robert Nye 

“Towery city and branchy between towers. 

. . Gerard Manley Hopkins’s lines in praise 
of Oxford are only slightly less memorable 
than Matthew Arnold’s: 

And lhat sweet city with her dreaming 

From ‘Nijinsky Dancing Spires, 

static-tragic life She needs not June for beauty’s heighten- 

ing, 

B _ Lovely at ai l times she lies, lovely tonlghtl 

aiO lit I( no accident that Oxford has been blessed 

H 9 ■ B % with a munber of first-rate poets. The univer- 

“0 ■*« into the ShUf SSm iMh^E^TC' A 

no 5 ? — ° f bB ?weer£bS d - el p°s;.«^ 

Thrater fn St h® "SftK Whlggish ’ B iven to mathematics and sclent 

autZritv b ?’ h technical _ and the essentially poetic nature of Oxford, 

J u Anglican, Royalist, with a bias towards law 

while his moral authority stemmed from the and public affairs. 

h2ul Sl reg[ ^l in wh i ich J 1 ® matured > where However, his book draws no crude or rigid 

hHni himJlVJS !t rV on?K 0f th ! Stat u He liries - He celebrates Oxford both as a state of 

bring ballet into the 20th century because he mind and as an actual place. He traces its 

wm a childor the tgth century. history as one of the leading universities of 

Nijinsky s achievement as a choreographer Europe from the time of the later Middle 
Is what most deeply Interests FClratein, how- Ages. He follows In the footsteps of the many 
ever, Going far beyond Fokine s concern for famous men who have walked through its 
bringing historical authenticity into ballet, streets, attended its colleges, learned and 
Nijinsky’s "Afternoon of a Faun” was, as taught there - men like John Henry New- 
Kirstein points out, "a lyric of metaphysical man , Walter Pater, Robert Bridges Arthur 
l-alher than historical conception." With its Hugh Clough, Archbishop Laud, Samuel John- 
heavy, raw, nssyinetrical steps and patterns, son. 

Nijinsky’s "UUc of Spring" shattered and re- i n tolling the story of Oxford, Dr. Ruwse 
educated the eyes ns much ns Stravinsky’s finds himself giving us a quick guide to the 
score did the cars heart of English history — just ns Oxford may 

ill all of his hallels Nijinsky consciously he tho heart of England, or perhaps more 
brnki* ballet's minus of nmndedness properly its head. 

and lightness to develop other notions of King Charles I made Oxford his capital 
beauty. Working with a student of Dalcroze, during the Civil Wpr — one of the best 
he was the first to treat music analytically, to chapters deals with that period. The Royal 
expose the rhythms in the silences, to work Society stemmed from the brilliant flowering 
against or in between the musical grain, of science at Oxford in the 17th century. The 
Although Kirstcln never saw Nijinsky, his Oxford Movement, which revitalized the 
discussions make a watertight case for Church of England, or at any rate recalled It to 
Nijinsky as the first modern choreographer, a Its high heritage, spread out from the univer- 
rational genius able to change ballet without slty and from parishes round about it, in the 
destroying it. preaching of such men as Newman, Pusey, 

Klrstein’s comments of Nijinsky’s reper- and Keble. Earlier, too, there had been 
lory, plus insightful analyses of Fokine, another religious reawakening inspired from 
Isadora Duncan, and the extent of their Oxford, in the shape of the Wesley brothers, 
influence on NljinBky, are accompanied by John and Charles. 

beautiful, at times compelling photographs of ' About all these matters Dr. Rowse writes 
Nijinsky. Essentially they serve as pretexts with candor and detachment. There is occa- 
for Kirstein to have his say, but sometimes sionaliy a Blight lack of balance in his account 
they seem to have inhibited rather than — dislike of Newman discolors his portrait of 
kindled his imagination. One wishes that that saintly man, who was indeed rather 
Kirstein had said more, had taken calculated tougher than Dr. Rowse implies. But by and 
Intuitive leaps into ballets he never saw and large this book has the merit of being 
blended reasoned fantasy with fact. excellent history and good company. 

Nancy Goldner writes dance criticism for Robert Nye . la a poet, critic, and 

the Monitor. essayist who lives In Scotland. 


Theater in St. Petersburg, his technical 
authority stemmed from Russian schooling, 
while his moral authority stemmed from the 
Czarlst regime in which he matured, where 
ballet was at the service of the state. He could 
bring ballet Into the 20th century because he 
was a child or the 19th century. 

Nijinsky's achievement as a choreographer 
Is what most deeply interests Kirstein, how- 
ever. Going far beyond Foklne's concern for 
bringing historical authenticity into ballet, 
Nijinsky's "Afternoon of a Faun" was, as 
Kirstein points out, "a lyric of metaphysical 
rather than historical conception." With its 
heavy, raw, nssyinetrical steps and patterns, 
Nijinsky's "Uile of Spring" shattered and re- 
educated tin* eyes ns much ns Stravinsky’s 
score did the ears 

in all of his hallels Nijinsky consciously 
brnki- flasK'ienl hallel's minus OH nmne lei Incss 

and lightness to develop other notions of 
beauty. Working with a student of Dalcroze, 
he was the first to treat music analytically, to 
expose the rhythms in the silences, to work 
against or in between the musical grain. 
Although Kirstein never saw Nijinsky, his 
discussions make a watertight case for 
Nijinsky as the first modern choreographer, a 
rational genius able to change ballet without 
destroying it. 

Kirsteln's comments of Nijinsky’s reper- 
tory, plus insightful analyses of Fokine, 
Isadora Duncan, and the extent of their 
influence on NljinBky, are accompanied by 
beautiful, at times compelling photographs of 
Nijinsky. Essentially they Berve as pretexts 
for Kirstein to have his say, but sometimes 
they seem to have Inhibited rather than 
kindled his imagination. One wishes that 
Kirstein had said more, had taken calculated 
intuitive leaps into ballets he never saw and 
blended reasoned fantasy with fact. 

Nancy Goldner writes dance criticism for 
the Monitor, 
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Two delightful Christmas presents for children 
VYrit, ten and illustrated by 

JOYCE LANKESTER BRISLEY 

creator of the .' Milly- Molly- Mandy’ books 

THE NEW testament story 

■ A. second colour. has been added to tlie •' 

. illustrations in this hew edition of the New ’ .; 

. Testament story;, taken' ffpirV tlie famous : 

V; ; ; , : lyiy: Bibld Book. £1. 75 : /. 
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Insects in 
flight 

Bbrne On the. Wind; The . 

Extraordinary World of In- 
- sects In Flight, by Stephen 
Dalton.' New .York: 
Reader’s Digest Press. 160 . 
pp. 018:95. London: Ghatto 
& WlndUB. £5, : 

' - By Jeanne Remington 
; The flight ■ of insects, is a 
rare subject for a : ‘ large, 

■ haudsomely' iilust rated book, 

' but Stpehen Dalton,' an En- : 
glish naturalist, photogra- 
pher, and . aviator has 

presented jt In a style, to 
captivate- all ages of nature . 

buffs. * • •••• 


CHILDREN OF BIBLE DAYS 

For yoynger.readers. a rebelling of the'Old ; • > captivate, all ages of nature 

. . ... .Testament stories which feature children. • buffs. \ 

V • ' : . Paperback 65p !v .:■ * ' < J Dalton ‘8 prose, (regueptly 

M V.’** . k *.• : r - J iv- ' , :. idilCtis neyerpedantic, ajid 
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iet cut-rate shippi 


worries competitors 






By Ron Scherer 

Business and financial correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

American shipowners are looking increas- 
ingly towards the east — to keep a watch for 
the growing Soviet merchant marine. 

Shipowners whose vessels ply the Atlantic 
are becoming more worried that, the Soviet 
Union — as it has done in the Pacific — will 
begin cutting rates in order to fill their ships. 
Notes Edward J. Heine Jr., president of the 
United States Lines, the second largest U.S. 
shipowner, "The Russians have 21 vessels on 
the West Coast that never call on Russian 
ports." The Russians, he complains, have cut 
rates 20 to 40 percent, resulting in a loss of 
trade by U.S. carriers. 

An official of the American Institute of 
Merchant Shipping (AIMS) predicts the Rus- 
sians will have at least 300 new ships plowing 
the seas by 1980. These vessels will probably 
be used for commerce other than East-West 
trade. Warns Mr. Feirte, "There Isn't enough 
East-West trade to support all thbse ships.' 1 

Because the Soviets can operate the ships at 
lower rates than the American merchant 
marine — and underwrite any losses — 
American shippers claim U.3. carriers are 
competing in an unfair environment. As a 
consequence, shipowners are seeking govern- 
ment help through a measure called the Third- 


Flag 'Rate Bill. The legislation — as it now 
stands — requires that third-flag ships com- 
pete with U.S. ships on a commercial basis. (A 
third-flag ship is one from a nation not 
involved in the export or import of the goods 
shipped.) 

At the moment, the State Department is 
opposed to the bill. But Mr. Heine maintains 
the State Department would not oppose a bill 
that said "state-run" third-flag fleets must 
compete on a commercial basis. This would 
limit the bill to mostly Eastern bloc countries. 

Whether or not it would damage detente Is 
unknown. Mr. Heine recalls that when the bill 
was first introduced — and looked as if it was 
going to be passed quickly — the Russians 
talked of joining a "rate conference." Such 
conferences stabilize shipping rates. How- 
ever, as the legislation dragged on, Mr. Heine 
says, the Russians seemed to lose interest in 
the conference. 

Paul Richardson, vice-chairman of Sea- 
Land Services, Inc., the largest U.S. line, also 
points out that foreign shipowners are wary of 
the Soviets as well. He says the British and 
Germans are also working on legislation to 
protect their shipping industries. 

As chairman of the board of governors of the 
National Maritime Council— a Joint industry 
and labor organization — Mr. Richardson 
finds organized labor as concerned about the 
Russians as management. 
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What price transport? Soviet ship takes on cargo at New Orleans dock 


A general management consultant, Richard 
O. Bond of Cresap, McCormick, and Paget, 
Inc., believes that once international business 
picks up, there will be enough business for 
U.S. and Russian ships. He admits the 
Russians are a force to be reckoned with 
because they don't need to make a profit, but 
adds, "when rates get low, service tends to 
deteriorate. Shippers will pay more for better 
service and good cargo handling." 

' Mr. Bond comments that Congress will find 
more pressure to keep rates unregulated from 
U.S. exporters than U.S. shipowners. 

The U.S. merchant marine likes to call itself 
the fourth arm of defense. Mr. Richardson 


maintains that a strong merchant marlw Is 
important — as the U.S. discovered during (he 
Vietnam war. 

Jane's U.S. A., a leading authority on ail 
forms of shipping agrees in its book, "Jane's 
Freight Containers 1874/75," that "the mili- 
tary logistics value of this new fleet (Russian) 
should not be overlooked." 

The editor of the book, Patrick Finlay, adds, 
"The Eastern bloc container fleets may 
present a threat to stable freight rates on the 
world's trade routes . . . since their policies 
mny be dictated on political rather than 
economic grounds." 


Japanese government keeps control of foreign investment 


By Charles E. Dole 
Automotive editor of 
• The Christian Science Monitor 

Tokyo 

Does liberalizalion of foreign-capital investment in Japan 
mean what It says? Or does it really mean that no non- 
Japanese company can expect to obtain more than 49 percent 
of an imported ongoing Japanese concern? 

It seems all but Impossible to get a specific reply from 
Japan's powerful Ministry of International Trade mid 
Industry (MITI), 

All that Takao Tominaga, head of the automobile division of 
MITI, will say Is: “It all depends on the circumstances, both 
in Japan as well as in the United States." 

Mr. Tominaga, for instance, wouldn't spell out what action 
MITI would take in the event General Motors wants to 
increase its 34.2 percent equity in Isuzu when the current 6 
year contract expires in 1970. 

Isuzu now builds the GM Opel, which was shifted from West 
Germany to Japan for a number of reasons, including cost. 
The Japanese company also builds the LUV minltruck for 
Chevrolet. 

If GM wanted to increase Its equity in Isuzu to more than 50 
percent, it might find MITI squarely in the way. Mr. 
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Argentina peso 
Australian dollar 
Austrian schilling 
Belgian franc 
Brazilian cruzeiro 
British pound 
. Canadian dollar 
Colombian peso 
Danish krone 
French franc 
Dutch guilder 
Hong Kong dollar 
Israeli pound 
I tall.™ lira 
Japanese yen 
Mexican peso • 
Norwegian krone 
Portuguese escudo . 
South African rand 
Spanish peseta 
Swedish krona 
Swiss frano 
Venezuelan bolivar 
W. German mark 


.021 
1.270 
.055 
.0254 
' .118 
2.018 
.985 
.034 
.163 
.225 
.371 
.199 
.1B0 
. 001 ' 
,003 
.080 
.180 
.037 
1.163 
.017. 
.227 
.380 
.234. 
.380 


Tominaga ducked a question on the issue. He pointed out, for 
example, that GM could be facing antitrust action In the U .S. 
But he did not explain the relevance of such an eventuality to 
GM’s involvement in a Japanese cornmking operation. 

The response is what one American terms "belly talk." In 
other words, it isn't what the Japanese MITI official said, but 
rather what he did not Bay, that iB Important, noted a key 
official of Subaru of America, Inc., the only U.S.-owned 
distributor of Japanese cars in the United States. 

It means, he added, that despite the gradual liberalization of 
foreign-capital investment in Japan, no U.S. company can 
control an ongoing Japanese Industry . 

Chrysler also has a toehold in the Japanese auto Industry 
with its 15 percent bite of Mitsubishi, which builds the Dodge 
Colt and soon will be shipping the Plymouth version of the 
car, Arrow, to the U.S. 

MITI is clearly at the controls ot the Japanese auto 
industry. It can’t produce a new car model without MITI’s 
okay. • 

U.S. auto-firm activity in Japan, although small in terms of 
the total market, does provide the Detroit manufacturers with 
a chance at more business in Asia, including a potentially 
huge market in Communist China sometime in the future. 


THE SHORE AT PULL- 
AND-BE-DAMNED POINT 
OFFERED NO REFUGE 
THAT WINDY APRIL 
MORNING IN 1717. 

So Edvyard Tooch, buccanaar, tallod kls'tWp fo tha fW protected water* 
. of North Sound. 

We think he itood that morning on I he ilia where we today ore creat- 
ing Lime Tree Bay-on ekcltlnglv peaceful place to call home. 

One pleotant hour out of MamVft International airport you pose over 
Lime Tree Bay. a luxury condominium community. Carved out of great man- 
grove tomb. lit half moon dMlgo surround* five acrin erf pork and recreo- 
llopal facilities. Tennis. Swimming. Sauna Boating. Fishing. 

Edward Teach would marvel at lime Tree Boy Therefc every madam 
convenience. But acros* the water had see. left undisturbed the peocetul 
foretip he saw 200 yedrs ago. At Lime Tree Bay you carfl escape the past, 
but then, that's what maket life here something special.' 

Edward Teach hod the right Idea. So pul Into lime Tree Bay For voca- 
. flans or forever. Exclusive residences are priced from I28.SOO to $B3,900. 


The U.S. carmakers only ship about 16,000 cars a year Into 
Japan, while the Japanese sell well over a million vehicles in 
the United States. Part of Uie reason for the imhnlance Is the 
disparity in duty between tin? two mi ml lies. 

Although the U.S. levies a 3 percent duty on all incoming 
cars, the Japanese, by contrast, charge a 6.4 percent duty on 
motor vehicles coming into Japan. 

Further, the Japanese levy a whole range of taxes on all 
cars, including a huge commodity lux which ranges from 20 lo 
28 percent. Rigger cars are (axed higher rates. 

U.S. cars, as a result, are very high-priced. The Ford 
Mustang II goes for about $U!,txiQ, while tliu Mercury Cougar 
sells for more than $16,00(1. 
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A diversified no-load mutual fund whose prlmarV 
goal is long-term growth of capital and Income- Trie 
Foursquare Fund invests In no alcohol, lobacco or 
drug companies, 

Mall coupon for prospectus and information about 
Keogh Plans and Individual Retirement Accounts oc, 
call Mr. Arnold at (617) 482-8260. * 
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Bermuda: holidaying in 
Britain’s oldest colony 

Excellent small hotels, guest houses, 
help keep cost down for visitor 


Ky LeaviU K. Morris 
Special to 

. The Christian Science Monitor 
/ Hamilton, Bermuda 

;t was in 1937, a short time after Pun 
American World Airways inaugurated air 
service to Bermuda, that 1 made a memorable 
jithour flight to thnt coral island from Port 
Washington, New York, aboard the 22-passen- 
gerflying boat built by Igor Sikorsky. 

For all aboard it was a thrilling experience, 
having breakfast in New York and afternoon 
tu in Bermuda! 

Soon after came the Taster, long-range, land- 
baaed planes, and finally the jet, which makes 
the flight in a little more than an hour and a 
half. But Pan American, after nearly 40 years 
of providing service to Great Britain's oldest 
colony, has bowed out of the picture, relin- 
quldiing its route to American Airlines with 
Its Boeing 707s. American joins four other 
airlines In flying lo Bermuda — Delta and 
Eastern from the United Slates and Air 
Canada and British Airways from their re- 
spective countries. 

Flying inlo the highly com peti live market 
(or tourist business to Bermuda, American 
Airlines Is offering several attractive pack- 
aged tours designed to lure budget -conscious 
travelers to Us planes. 

Tour rates range from ;is low as $37 per 
person double for four days and three nights, 
to 1383.50 far Hgiii days anil seven nights |x>r 
family of three. (In all eases air fare is 
nMUtonaU 

The basic package vacation lour offors 61 
is/anrf accommodations from which to choose, 
plus a choice of one of the following: ft five- 
tour cruise around (Jrenl .Sound, including 
barbecue lunch, swimming mi secluded Huwk- 
ub Island, calypsu entertain men l, or iui all- 
% sightseeing tour of Bermuda by car 


travel 


(minimum four persons per car), including 
admission to Devil’s Hole Aquarium, Crystal 
Caves, and Bermuda’s perfume factory. In all 
cases round-trip transfers between airport and 
hotel arc included in the cost. 

Three of the most popular package tours, 
according to American Airlines, are their 
eight-day, seven-night Tennis Specials from 
$174.50 per person double; Honeymoon Spe- 
cials from $339; and Golf Specials from 
$231.50. In these packages a choice of from 13 
lo 18 holds is offered; breakfast and dinner 
are included unless otherwise indicated. 

Over the years Bermuda’s luxury hotels — 
the Castle Harbour, Belmont Manor, Elbow 
Reach, and Southampton Princess — have 
received more than their share of promotion 
in the United States. However, Bermuda has 
many excellent small hotels, guest houses, and 
apartment facilities offering some of the 
amenities of the large hotels — and their rates 
usually arc only half as much. 

I .spent the better part of a day visiting 
unannounced n score of these guest homes, 
housekeeping cottages, and apartments, and 
in nearly every instance I found them clean 
and attractive. 

One of the nicest I visited was Pleasant 
View in Pembroke Parish, located within a 
short walk from Hamilton’s main shopping 
street and with a view of the sea. Pleasant 
View offers a studio apartment and large twin 
bedrooms with wnll-to-wnll carpeting, air 
fundi lion ing, heat, clock radios, and tele- 
vision. Bales from (VI. 1 In March 15 are $12 
per p'Tsoii, (limbic, with full hreiiklasl. The 
studio apartment costs $14 per person, and has 
facilities for getting meals. Lunch and dinner 
will be served on request. 

In Smith's Parish the Cabana Vacation 
Aparlmcnls of ter luxurious comfort. Well- 
appninted suites, each with its own private 
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Golden palomino seeks shade of Polnclana In Smith's Parish, Bermuda 


entrance, have fully equipped kitchens. Maid 
service includes basic cleaning, bedmaking, 
and towel changes each morning. There is a 
44-foot freshwater pool located in an attractive 
coral quarry setting. Winter rates are $12 a 
day double, per person. An apartment for four 
costs $52. 

Another attractive small guest house in 
Smith’s Parish is Seven Arches, situated on 
spacious grounds overlooking the blue Atlan- 
tic. Located only 10 minutes from Hamilton, 
Seven Arches reflects the atmosphere of the 
old Bermuda home which it once was. The 
main house rooms arc all comfortably fuv- 
nisbi'cl unit iih'-fundi tinned. Seven Arches 
operates on the Bermuda Plan, which includes 
room and a full breakfast, at the rate of $13.50 
per person double a day. For the cottages the 
charge is $30 per day for two persons. 

In the Paget district one of the loveliest 
accommodations is Greonbank Guest House 


and Cottages, situated one minute from the 
picturesque little ferry that transports pas- 
sengers to and from Hamilton In 10 minutes. 
Greenbank overlooks Hamilton Harbor and 
has swimming and boating facilities at its own 
dock. Rates from Dec. l to March L5 In the 
Main House in a twin-bedded room are $11 to 
$13, which includes a full breakfast. All rooms 
have private baths. In the waterside cabanas, 
the cost is from $13 lo $13.50 double per 
person. Including breakfast. 

1 selected these little-publicized accommo- 
dations at random, and 1 feel (hey are 
representative or ■Bermuda's loss-expensive 
lodgings. In most instances the owners can 
arrange for golf on one (or several! of 
Bermuda’s fine courses, and for tennis at the 
public courts and at some private clubs. Most, 
of them also have motor bikes delivered lo 
your door, or set up deep-sea fishing trips and 
boating excursions. 
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TRANQUIL 8 URROUNDINQS 1 Ideally 
located oppoiile Carnagis Hall, short 
waIR to Coliseum, lop 5lh Avenue 
' shops, Unealn Center, theaters. 

QUIET ELEQANCEj Traditional warmth 
with modern com/anlences; apaclous 
suites, rooms, serving pantries, r-V;. 

A BUSINESS MAN’S FAVORlTEi 
THF. TERRACE. Olne In a : garden al. 
mosphare. -j 
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By Klmnils Itendrick 

Geneva 

For u Geneva-based trav- 
eler in Europe who wants to 
see England, there’s hardly a 
heller travel buy than Lon- 
don Air Tour’s round-trip 
package. 

It includes the Hi-hour 
flight botii ways by British 
Caledonian Airways, three 
nights with breakfast at a 
good hotel in London, and bus 
transportation to and from 
London’s Gatwich Airport. 
Ail this at the rate for a first- 
class hotel (there are higher 
and lower categories) for; 
about $130. 

If you’ve made Switzer- 
land your travel center, this 
makes a handy way to take in 
some London theater and 
some good sightseeing in and 
around Britain's capital. It’s 
possible to stay longer - to 


costa rlca 
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have three nights in London, 
go off on your own to other 
parts of England for several 
days, and return to Galwick 
on the day stipulated. 

As a base, Geneva is splen- 
did. Besides its handsome 
site on Us famed lake, with 
glimpses of Mont Blanc on 
clear days, its shops and 
monuments, its narrow 
streets winding up through 
Uie old city. Its museums and 
music make It the capital of 
French-speaking Switzer- 
land. 

From here you can take 
numerous oneway trips by 
fine highways or by fine 
Swiss trains, to cities as dif- 
ferent as German-speaking 
Bern, the Federal capital, or 
Soiothurn, once famous as 
the home of French am- 
bassadors; You only have to 
- ask at the Geneva tourist 
. pffjce located near the place 
where the . lake empties Into 
the RJione, River, for Ups on 
other possibilities: 

Much, nearer, just eight 
miles from Geneva, Is Cop- 
pet,- the laMride village 
i where tyadame'de Steel lived 
; .fn exile: 1 : Her chateau, open 


There 1s Nyon, five miles 
beyond, which Julius Caesar 
founded about 45 B.C. aa a 
camp for war veterans. Hie 
castle seems as romantic as a 
picture for a child's fairy 
story, but its collection of 
Nyon china will interest the 
serious student of ceramics. 
Nyon today is a pleasant 
market town, as is Rolle 
three miles beyond, and as is 
Merges, eight miles farther, 
with its castle dated 1286. 

If you have planned a week 
for compact Switzerland, you 
can easily take overnight 
trips to points as distant as 
Basel, St. Gall, and Thun. 
For many, Thun proves more 
fascinating than near.by In- 
terlaken. Much less a ,toiirlBt 
center, it shares with Inter- 
laken magnificent views of 
Alpine peaks and has, be- 
sides. the character of a 
small prospering Swiss city 
that takes pride in its past. 

Then, of Course, there*s 
Zurich -- big, expensive, rich 
in art, the epitome of SWJss- 
; German succem. Hotels in all 
categories are plentiful in a)l 
Swiss cities ai|d Ore , noted 
both , for , .good service and 


Breaking a Swiss stay in 
two by making a side trip to 
London would make logical 
saving time for Lugano, the 
main city of Italian-speaking 
Switzerland. The trip by 
train or car from Geneva 
threads delightfully along 
lake and river and through 
mountains into another 
world, almost Mediterranean 
in character, very Italian In 
Us relaxed feeling, thor- 
oughly Swiss in its efficiency. 

Travelers, by asking 
around, can discover more . 
travel buys — London A|r ' 
Tour's travel package Is just . 
a sample. .In the United 
States, for instance, you can 
get a deml-fare ticket for $22 
which gives you a month of 
Swiss train, lake, and posted 
motor coach travel at .half 
price. Moat ' European coun- 
tries, including Britain.haye 
similar inducements. 

. Some, like the famed Eu-. 

- rSllpass, are best- bought be- 
fore you leave home; Otherq 
can. be arranged for In the 
U.S. . Any Genevf travel; 
.ageni carvjhplp< (ft's possible 
rtow to miy, *mrBi)pas8es in 
London ' / FrahMuft, - r ; and , 
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Swiss traditions in handmade toys Include (I to r) carved-root faces, wooden figurines and home-made bread men 

Swiss toy designer offers advice for parents 
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By Eleanor Gurewitsdi 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Zurich 

In a loft in a semideserted building In the 
picturesque Old City, Antonio Vltall is putting 
the finishing touches on a fascinating exhibi- 
tion of Swiss toys. Hiere are did toys and new 
ones, toys which are commercially available 
and one-of-a-kind models. Some have been 
made rather clumsily by hand from bits of 
lumber and twigs, others sculpted in wood or 
other materials by artists with international 
reputations. 

The toys soon will be placed carefully in 
packing cases and shipped off to the United 
States. Under the auspices of the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington the toys will be 
exhibited In various American cities for two 


years as a special bicentennial birthday 
greeting from Switzerland to the U.S. 

Mr. Vital! designs toys which go into toy 
shops on at least three continents, and in 
private conversation he offers many reasons 
why parents should take the time and trouble 
to make toys with and for their children. He 
recommends this even for' parents who don’t 
consider themselves talented in the do-it- 
yourself department. 

"The reason we are able to put together 
such a broad spectrum of toys in this exhibit is 
directly due to the fact that in our small 
country parents, artists, and toy specialists 
have all concerned themselves with toys,” Mr. 
Vltall explained in a recent interview here. 
"Children want to be taken seriously by their 
parents and by other adults. When father and 


mother give their time and attention to a 
project, and work with children on a model 
home or a simple wooden figure, the child 
feels that his parents care. 

"The ideal toys evolve in the family 
situation," Mr. Vltali continued. "Children 
don't want to feel that their parents are trying 
to ‘buy' them by means of an expensive toy, 
quickly purchased. Children sense when par- 
ents are trying to buy peace of mind, and 
freedom from involvement, through the gift 
of a complicated toy which the children arc 
supposed to play with — alone. As parents we 
must learn not merely to provide things to 
keep our children occupied. We must work 
with them, give them generously of our time 
and interest." 

Mr. Vltali also considers it important to help 


children to acquire a sense of what Is 
beautiful. "Children have no sense of beauty 
at all, no taste, when they come into the 
world,” he says. "They must be educated, 
become accustomed to beautiful things, learn 
to be at home with things which are well 
designed, have a good form.” 

What to do when a gift of something which 
the parents find completely unaesthetic ar- 
rives on the scene? Vitali recommends that 
parents relax under such circumstances If 
the child is taken with a new toy or a new book 
which is visually contrary to everything the 
parents consider beautiful let him enjoy the 
new object for a time. If he has been 
surrounded by beautiful things for a number 
of years, his brief infatuation with an unlovely 
item will pass rather quickly. 
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Plants: multiplying by division 
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Christmas word scramble 

Can you unscramble these Christmas-re- 
lated words? 


, l. .Decorating ..the , house: LLYHQ, 

CNDAEL, WRTHAE, STLEteTTOE " 

2. Trimming the tree: TARS, TNSLEI, 
LGHTIS, MENTSORNA 

3. Presents to give and receive: LOLD, 
KOOB, TRNAl, CYBILEC 

4. Delicious food to eat: PPOOCRN, GGE 
GON, LMUP DDGINPU, YDNAC ENAC 


ANSWERS • 
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By Clirlstophcr Andreae 

Eldroth, North Yorkshire 
When it comes to plants, to 
divide is to multiply . 

Putsimply, “division," Isa 
way of getting more plants 
by pulling one apart, making 
sure each piece has a root 
attached. If the root is miss- 
ing you have a "cutting." 

Division (like taking cut- 
tings) has the advantage over 
seed in that the new plant Is 
Inevitably true to its parent. 

Not all plants will divide. 
Annuals for instance are 
grown from seed. But those 
perennials which are "divi- 
sible" generally respond best - 
in autumn or spring. A well- 
established clump of two or 
three-year-old michaelmas 
daisies or phlox or salvia 
; superba or hardy geraniums 
— all standbys of the her- 
baceous garden — can be 
divided without much fi- 
nickiness. The good old tech- 
nique piercing the 1 lifted 
mass of roots with two forks 
back-to-back and working 
the handles to and fro, soon 
loosens them Into promising 
pieces, each with plenty of 
root. 

1 Other large herbaceous - 
plants which divide readily 
include the graceful sidalcla, 
primula wanda; monarda, 
the. "globe flower" trolllus, 
helenlum, astilbe. 

Dlvlalon is not only a quick 
means of . Increasing. ;pHiax 
and herbs; It is also tot essen- 
tial! ngredleht, for keeping a 


manure is the answer. Usu- 
ally part of the outside of a 
clump is liveliest. The rest 
can be chucked on the com- 
post heap — or, If good 
enough, given away . 

Delphiniums need this 
treatment every three ycurs 
or so. When the new shoots 
appear in spring is easiest. 
The roots should be carefully 
investigated and teased 
apart; then the selected part 
detached with n sharp knife. 
A hefty slice with a big spado 
is butchery. (But if a shoot 
docs break off by mistake, it 
can be stuck in some sand : it 
will root as likely as not. ) 

A slightly different divid- 
ing process applies to plants 
which might be described as 
"unciumpy." Rosemary, for 
Instance, or artemlsia (in 
either case you come out 
afterwards smelling like a 
perfume salesman) or the 
; blennial sweet william, or 
that oddly stiff little cottage 
edging plant, primula auri- 
cula. Since they do not have a 
mass of roots, I find them 
easiest to divide by band. 
Secateurs might be helpful in 
the case of very woody 
stems, but a sudden tug (it’s a 


knack, neither too timid nor 
too rough, which comes with 
a little practice) is usually 
enough to split or tear the 
place where two stems meet. 

while retaining some root. 

Of all divisible alptnes - In 
fact of all divisible plants I 
know - the autumn gentians 
tnkc the prize. These are G. 
Sino-ornatn and Its relations. 
They disappear In winter, 
and just nfler they’vo sent up 
mi mi to green spikes agalns in 
spring Is dividing tlme.TJt® r 
roots, for such small begin- 
nings, nro surprisingly thick 

and thongy. And although 
they seem densely massed 
logothor, when the soil is 
dislodged or washed off each 
separated section of theplan 
disentangles Itself, 
clever Chinese puzzle, from 

the rest. No tearlng^pullkij, 

cutting 

uently come apart, .wen 
plant can produced to 
dozen of these divisions. ^ 
firmly planted, 
the crown, in gritty 
drained 80 «£ In bE 

Inches apart, m ’ 
come a crowd of bright w 

STprf. In the MM 

autumn. That, in my book, w 

division par excell end*, | 
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On the Hopi reservation: 


A school to make Indians proud 





By Cynthia Parsons 
Education editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

llatevilla, Arizona 

White educators charge Indian pupils with being lazy, 
unmotivated, sloppy, unwilling to go out for competitive 
jporis, and poor academic risks. 

Indian educators charge white teachers with deliberately 
giving Indian children a poor image of themselves by 
demeaning them ns jwople and denigrating their cultural 
History. , J , , 

;-B tfh federal and public school administrators charge that 
Indian children fight a lot , sniff glue, arc absent from classes 
without permission, drop out of school, and generally by the 
fifth grade arc two years behind white pupils. 

Indian educators say that both public-school teachers and 
those who teach in mid administer Bureau of Indian Affairs 
iB 1A> schools force Indian pupils into slow -learning groups 
and channel them into the least interesting and least 
intellectually stimulating vocational classes. 

Much of what is written about Indians, especially those 
books most children read for pleasure and study in school, 
presents a distorted view. 

We're told, for example, that Columbus "discovered" 
America when it already had civilized inhabitants. We're told 
that Indians massacred the early settlers, and not that Indians 
died and killed in defense of their homes, their lives, and their 
families. 

Almost all United States history texts used in schools — 
those used to teach both Indian and white pupils — present 
only the point of view of Americans of European descent and 
seldom the point of view of native Americans. 

If It is true that Indian children learn best when they work 
cooperatively Instead of competitively; that they respond 
best to teaching when they fed good about themselves and are 
comfortable with their cultural rnots; that they learn more 
quickly when the school environment Is more like their home 
environment — then what is the answer? How can schools 
accommodate these pupils? What sort of classroom ex- 
periences will keep them from absenteeism, glue sniffing, 
alcoholism, and dropping out ? 

There nre several schools, nil Indian run, which are 
attempting to answer just those questions 
Hotydillock School in the Navajo Nation is one, uri:; Hooky 
Boy, a Chlppewu-Crco School In Montana. Another is the 
HotevfHa-Bacnvl (.'om in unity School which is located on the 
Third Mesa on the llopi Reservation which is surrounded by 
the Navajo Nation in the middle of the Arizona desert. 

Carolyn Warner, superintendent of public instruction for 
•he State of Arizona, shook her head when nsked about the 
school. She knew nothing nboul it. Yet, some of Uie nation's 
most dlstlnqulshed scholars lind been there to help out the 
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staff and to do some teacher training, courtesy of the National 
Humanities Faculty based in Concord, Massachusetts. This 
rang no bell. 

Raul Castro, Governor of Arizona, told me of his many visits 
to Indian reservations and his feeling that all the Indians of 
Arizona were Arizonans regardless of where they made their 
home or what their customs were. Yet, when Hotevilla was 
mentioned, he too shook his head. He had not been there. 

Whether Arizona officials are aware of it or not, the school is 
well described in a brochure published by the BIA entitled 
"Indian Education: Steps to Progress in the 70’s." 

Thu Hotevilla -Bucavi Community School is every tiling it is 
touted to be — and more. As it turned out, the principal, 
Vernon Maseyesva had to be away for the day so a tour of the 
school was given by Riley Balenquah, his assistant. 

No charge could be made that, in this school, Indian 
children were having to use inferior materials, that the room 
was overcrowded, or that the teacher had too many children 
and could give no individual attention. 

The noise level was marvelous — juBt enough sound to tell a 
teacher that things were being learned, but calm enough to 
indicate that no tensions were developing. 

The social-studies teacher, also from Bacavi, who had a 
small group of boys working on a project while listening to 
Indian dance music the teacher had taped at a recent festival, 
explained that he is in his third year of trying to work out a 
curriculum for these students which reflects their own 
culture, but which also gives them a good picture of the rest of 
mankind. 

At base, he explained, was a controversial, government- 
sponsored curriculum "Man, A Course of Study." This course 
has drawn criticism because of its explicit descriptions of life 
in a "primitive” culture. For Indian children, it is a 
"natural." He said it was working well, but that he could find 
no other commercial materials which don't distort Indian 
history. This, he added, meant that he ancl some of the other 
teachers had * ‘to invent the wheel ." 

None of the stereotypes of apathetic children, poorly 
prepared teachers, adult indifference, or student absenteeism 
was evident. The school is clearly a beloved community 
center us well ns 0 place In have fun ami learn. 

Tlw land iiin-ili-r, looking like a band master in any 
suburban all -white school, was finding It absolutely incred- 
ible, os do school -band masters everywhere, that a young 
trombonist did not know whot a black line signified when it 
went through “that big fat note." And when the band played, 
it sounded like any other band made up of children whose legs 
arc too short to reach the gym floor when they sit back on 
their chairs. 

The little Indian girl placing animals in a plastic corral 



By Kedy GlaettJI 

Pupil at the Hotevilla-Bacavl school 

looked like any child in suburbia who had the Bame toys with 
which to play. 

But something more was going on, and has been going on 
for a couple of years. There is a conscious effort to meet head 
on the many problems besetting this isolated reservation — 
unemployment, alcoholism, a lack of economic development, 
school absenteeism, and a dropout problem. Teachers and 
administrators are willing to talk about the needs. Moreover, 
they not only are willing to try new ways to solve the 
problems, but savvy enough to negotiate both academic and 
financial support from private and public sources. 

Hotcvilla-nacavi Community School expects to free ilsolf 
from BIA regulations and to contract instead to run the school 
using government funds free of government restrictions. 

1 >ne such restriction they arc looking forward to dropping la 
the BIA luring regulations. All of the teachers now at the 
school come under the civil service. Contracting would make 
it possible for the school to advertise and recruit teachers who 
meet their needs, regardless of their civil-service status. It 
also would mean they could get more teachers for the same 
staff money, as they would not have to pay the very high dvil- 
service salaries but could contract with the teachers 
individually. Of course, no unions or collective bargaining are 
involved. 



Parlor trick used to breed better food plants 


By David F . Salisbury 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Progress is being made on a radical new process which may 
double the harvests of wheat, barley, and rice. 

This method Involves growing plants from single cells. It 
allows scientists to speed up and direct the course of natural 
selection in a email laboratory dish. 

This method waB one of the areas of agricultural research 
offering "promise for large-scale improvements in world food 
supply and nutrition," according to a recently released 
National Academy of Sciences report. 

For many years, scientists have known that entire plants 
can be grown from tiny bits of tissue fed with suitable 
chemicals. Until recently, this was considered little more 
than aparlor trick.. .. 

But two years ago a young plant biologist Peter S. Carlson, 
now at Michigan State University, ph>ved |hat this "trick" 
could be used to genetically Alter some m the basic properties 
of a plant species. And Dr. Israel Zelitch of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station in New Haven has recently 
adapted this method to increase plant efficiency. 

Efficiency in plants is a measure of their ability, to use 
sunlight to convert water and catbon, dioxide into Hying 
matter. Since the 1960s it has been known that spine plants, 
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such as corn, sugar cane, and sorghum, are much more 
efficient than other crops. Typical yields for these species are 
triple those of soybeans and wheat. 

"Using plant cells we now have a good chance to improve 
other species," says Dr. Zelitch. 

In any plant that can be grown from cellB it is possible to 
artificially speed up and direct the process of evolution, 
according to the handful of scientists who are developing this 
technique.' The tens of thousands of cells grown in a 
laboratory dishare equivalent to a vast Held holding the Bame 
number of plants. 

When these cells ar placed for on instant under ultraviolet 
light mutants are created. The scientists then subject the 
mutated cell cultures to special conditions: only those with 
the desired characteristics survive. 

The survivors are grown into plants and tested. If they 
prove satisfactory, their seeds will become the basis for a new ' 
.crop strain. • 1 

Tobacco, carrot, and tomato are easily grown from cdfa, 
says Dr. Zelitch, Wheat, barley, rice, and corn are more 
difficult, but researchers have gotten them to grow from - 
dumps of cells. No one’ has done this successfully with 
Boybdans or other legumes yet. ... . \ .. . ■' 

Both Drs. Carlson and Zelitch have been working with 
tobacco. Dr. Carlson has successfully bred spades with 1 
higher thaq normal protein , content and added disease ; 
resistance. ’■ : .-;- 

In its original form. howeVdr, this^ -mrthoAcdUld ngt be tfsed - 
' to select plants with high efff deticy, The cetis were cd hired - 
in a sugar solution.- With enough food tHe plant. ceUa cHd npt V 
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Editorial: 


Last week’s NATO meeting in Brussels 
attended by U.S. Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger came at a time of mounting concern 
about Soviet expansionism in the South Atlan- 
tic and the continuing imbalance of East-West 
forces in Central Europe In favor of the 
Warsaw Pact. The basic problem is how to 
keep NATO’s defenses updated and strong in 
the face of a Soviet military and naval buildup 
and the West's declining fiscal resources. 

Here are a few Tacts: The Warsaw Pact now 
has some 900,000 men in Central Europe while 
NATO has 700,000. The Soviet-bloc allies have 
15,000 tanks there as against 6,000 for NATO. 
The Warsaw Pact has a two-to-one edge in 
aircraft. Until recently NATO had tech- 
nological superiority in its nuclear weaponry 
but the Russians now have a rough parity in 
tactical nuclear weapons and are catching up 
in technological quality. 

Especially disturbing to NATO strategists 
is the Soviet naval buildup. In the past five 
years the Russians have dramatically in- 
creased their presence in the Mediterranean 
and the Indian Ocean. They are vigorously 
pushing their penetration of Africa, most 
visibly Angola. 

The Soviet Union reportedly has established 
air and naval facilities in Somalia and Guinea 
and, according to a report to NATO defense 
ministers, Soviet warships are using ports in 
Nigeria. Sounding a warning about Soviet 
expansionism, Admiral Sir Peter Hill-Nortdn, 
chairman of NATO's defense planning com- 
mittee, >varns that all these moves underscore 
"the importance the Russians attach to 
cutting the lifeline between North America 
and Europe and between Europe and the oil- 
producing areas.” 


Editorial 


NATO’s needs 


The Atlantic alliance is far from inalert to 
these developments. But the problem is that 
every nation in the West is under great 
economic pressures to cut defense spending. 
The Netherlands recently announced sharp 
cuts in manpower and submarine training 
programs. Britain has been retrenching mili- 
tarily everywhere outside West Germany. 
And President Ford's defense budget, too, has 
been pared. 

Some of these cuts presumably are being 
made against anticipated mutual reductions 
arising out of current East-West talks. But the 
regrettable point is that once the cuts are 
made this erodes the West's bargaining 
position in the negotiations. 

In any case, there Is urgent need to find 
ways of cutting NATO defense costs without 
impairing defense strength. This is why 
standardization of armaments is under dis- 
cussion. Estimates are that $10 billion a year 
Is wasted because of duplication and lack of 
standardization. 

Eventually, of course, East-West agree- 
ments on strategic arms control and con- 
ventional troop reductions would enable both 
sides greatly to reduce military outlays. But 
with detente under strain, with a SALT II 
agreement still elusive, with the Russians 
mllltantly pressing their presence in Angola, 
and with NATO itself weakened by uncer- 
tainty in Portugal and an unresolved situation 
in Cyprus, it would be hazardous to disregard 
Sir Peter’B warnings. He said that defense 
chiefs "recognize that unless countries are 
prepared to pay the premium,” the West’s 
defense will be eroded to the point where the 
chance of nuclear warfare is increased. 


Ce dont l’OTAN a besoin 


La reunion de 1’OTAN qul a eu 
lieu ce mois-ci A Bruxelles et A 


L’alliance atlantique est loin de rester 
sourde A ces Avenements, Toutefois le 


laquelle assistait le secrAtaire d’Etat problAme reside dans le fait que chaque 
amAricain Henry Kissinger s’est tenue nation de l'Ouest est sujette A de fortes 
A un moment ou se manifeste un souci presslons Aconomiques qui la pousse A 


grandissant quant a I'expansion soviAtl- 
que dans 1' Atlantique Sud et au dAsA- 
quilibre contlnu des forces Est-Ouest en 
Europe centrale, A 1'avantage des mem- 


rAduire son budget pour la dAfense. 
Les Pays-Bas ont derniArement annoncA 
des coupes sombres dans leur pro- 
gramme de formation de troupes et 


bres du Pacte de Varsovie. Le problAme dans leur marine submersible. La 
fundamental est de savoir comment Grande-Bretagne s'est retirAe militaire- 
maintenlr les forces de l'OTAN au ment partout exceptA en AUemagne de 
niveau ■ fet A la puissance nAcessaires l'Ouest. Le budget de la dAfense du 
face au renforcement militaire et naval prAsident Ford a Agalement AtA diminuA. 
des Soviets et aux ressources fiscales .... . . . . , . . . . . . 

deer oiss antes de l’Ouest. Vraisemblabletaent certaines de ces 

Voici quelques fails : les membres du JiK® 8 S0 J' t en antlcip . at * on 
Pacte de Varsovie maintiennent ac- reductions mutuelles que vont provo- 


tuellement 900 000 homines en Europe 2* les difciwsiona Est-Ouest actuelle- 
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centrale contre les 700 000 de l’OTAN. 
Us y alignent IS 000 tanks contre 6 000 
pour l'OTAN. Leur aviation est deux 
fois supArieure en nombre. Tout recem- 
ment encore I’arsenal nucleaire de 


ment en cours. Mais ce qui est regret- 
table e’est que la mise en application 
de ces coupures va miner la position de 
l’Ouest lors des nAgociations. 


ment encore i arsenal nucleaire de Quoi qu’il en soil, il est urgent de 
l’OTAN marquait une supArioritA tech- trouver des moyens de rAduire les frais 
nologique mais a l’heure actuelle les affArents A la dAfense de l’OTAN sans 
Russes sont A peu prAs A Agalite en en diminuer la puissance dAfensive. 
armes tactiques et nucleaires et rattra- C’est pourquoi la standardisation des 
pent l’OTAN en fait de technologie. armements est mise en cause. On 
Pour les stratAges de l’OTAN le ran- estime A $10 milliards par an Ie gaspil- 


forcement naval . soviAtique est tout lage dfl au double emploi et au manque 
particullArement un sujet de soucis. Au de standardisation. ^ ; 
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By Sven Simon 

Admiral Sir Peter Hill-Norton warns of Soviet naval expansion 


Leitartikel 


Die Note der NATO 


cours des cinq dernlferes aniiAes la prA- ■ 

sence des Russes- en MAditerranAe et Bleu entendu, en fin de compte les 
dans I’ocAan IndLen s’est accrue de accords Est-Ouest sur le contrdle des 
fagon dramatique. Ils s’efforcent vi- armes atratAgiques et les inductions de 
goureusement de pAnAtrer en Afrique, troupes conventiormelles permettraient 
comme i’indique clairement la situation auX deux parties de diminuer considAra- 
en Angola. blement leurs dApenses militaires. Mais 

L'Union soviAtique a Atabli des bases avec la pression que subit la dAtente, 
eAriennes et navales en Somalie et en avec un accord SALT II encore intangi- 
GuinAe et, d’aprAs un rapport adressA ale i avec les Russes forgant ufie prA- 
aux ministres de la dAfense de l’OTAN, *enoe militaire. en Angola . et avec 
des vaisseaux de guerre soviAtiques 1 OTAN elle-meme aff aiblie par l’incer- 
mouillent dans les eaux du Nigeria, t tude rAgnant au Portugal et la situa- 
L'amiral Sir Peter Hill-Norton, prAsi- tion sans sqlution 6 Chypre, U seratt 
dent du comitA de planning de la dA- hasardeux ^de nAgliger les ^ayertisse- 
fense de l’OTAN, fait retentir un «e Sir Peter.. U a dAcJarA que 

avertissement A propos de I’expansion lea chefs de la dAfense « recoiuiaiaseht 
soviAtique et dAclare que toutes ces Q u p ^ 3 . ne ^, nt prAts 

manoeuvres font ressortir « Timportance *■ payer la prime ■♦. la 
que les Russes attachent A couper les * 

lignes de communication entre 1’AmArl- -Jj* POSslbUiwa dunA-.^^r?, nu- 
que du Nord et l’Europe. airisi qU’entre ,, cieaire * : ! ; 

l'Europe et les regions productrlces de ■; u he faiit pas p ermettr gue cel’A ai t 
pAtrole*. • ■’ lieu. \ v v 


Die NATO-Tugung in iliesum Mount 
in Brussel, die auch der AuBenminislcr 
der Verelnigten Staaten, Henry Kissin- 
ger, besuchte, fiel in elne Zeit zuneh- 
mender Besorgnis iiber die sowjetische 
Expansionspolltik im Siidntlantik und 
die zwischen Ost und West in Miltel- 
europa fortbestehende Unausgeg lichen - 
heit in militarischer Hlnsichl zugunslen 
des Warschauer Paktes. Die grundsiilz- 
liche Frage ist, wie, nngesichlx der 
sowjetischen Aufrustung der Lnnd- und 
Seestreitkrhfte und der schwindcnden 
finanziellen Mittel des Westons, die 
Verteidigungskraflc der NATO auf tlcn 
neuesten Stand gebrnchl werdon und 
stark bleiben konnen. 

Es seien hler elnlge Talsnehon ge- 
nannt: Der Warschauer Pnkt lint nun 
gut 900.000 Mann In Miltelcuropa sta- 
tion iert, wAhrend die NATO nur 700.000 
hat. Die Ostblockslaulcn verfugen liber 
15.000 Panzer gegeniiber den 6.000 dor 
NATO. Der Warschauer Pakl hat zwoi- 
mal so vide Flugzeuge wie die NATO. 
Bis vor kurzem war die NATO in bexug 
auf ihre nuklearen Waffen tcchnologisch 
I Uberlegen, aber die Russen stehen nun 
mit ihren taktischen nuklearen Waffen 
ungefahr auf gleicher St life und sind 
dabei aufzuholen, was die technolo- 
gische Qualitat betrifft. 

Besondevs beunruhiggnd fur die 
NATOrStrategen ' ist ' der sowjetische 
Ausbau der Marine. In den letzten 
funf Jahren haben die Russen ihre 
Pr&senz im Mlttelmeer und im In- 
dischen Ozean betrSchtlich verstarkt. 
Sie versuchen mit aller Kraft, EinfJuB 
in Afrika zu gewinnen — am deutlich- 
sten ist dies in Angola. 

1 Die Sow jet union hat angebllch Luft- 
und Marinesttitzpunkte in SomaUa und 
Guinea eingerichtet, und wie aus einem 
Berlcht an die NATO-Verteidigungs- 
minister hervdrgeht, laufen sowjetische 
Kriegsschiffe HSfen. in Nigeria an. Auf 
die sowjetische Expansionspolltik hin- 
weisend, sagt . Admilral Sir Peter Hill- 
, Norton, der Voraitzende des Planunas- 

S?T h ^ es NAT °. dafi ,aU diese 
MaBqahnien bestdtigten, ,,filr wie wich- 

5 Ussen ,eB > al ^n, daB. der, Ver- 


niKsos sind sich diescr Enlwicklungen 
sehr wohl bewuUl. Aber die Schwierig- 
kcil liepl ilnrin. dnB in jeclcm west- 
lichen Land mis wirtschaftlkhen 
Giiinden auf einu Kiir/.ung tier Vor- 
leidigungsk nslen godrfmgl wild. HoHaua 
gab kiirzlirh bckannl, da/i es scinen 
Personal best and und die Ausbiidungs- 
programme fur IJnlerseeboolmann- 
sehnfLcn stark leduzierl hobc. Gro»- 
brilann ien lull inililarische Streitkrafte 
aus alien Guhioten auUer Westrieutsch- 
luncl zmilckgi'zogen. Und Priisidcnt 
Fords Verleidigiingselat wurdc eben- 
falls bescliniltoii. 

Eini go dieser Kilrzungon berunen 
walirscludnUch anf der Erwarlung bei- 
dersei tiger Uedu/.ierungcn, die flicn aus 
den gegi'nwiirtigen Ost-West-Gespra- 
chen ergehen incigeii. Aber dns 
duller 1 idle dabei ist, tin Ji, sobnld 
Kiirziingcn vui-geiininincn sind, oe 
Weslen bei den Verhandlungen keine 
so slarken Druekmitlcl inchr hat. 

Auf jeden Fall ist es dringend nbUg, 
Mittd und Wage zu findon, die ver- 
tcidigungskosten der NATO zu 
ohne ihre Vcrteidlgungskraft zu ve - 
mindern. Aus diescin Grunde wlrd u 


sierung jedes Jahr 10 Mllliorden 
verschwendot. 

In der Zukunft kbnnten nator^a 
beide Selten durch Ost-Wft-Abkom^ 
men iiber die Begrenzung s ^ rateg rt t nn . • 
Waffen und durch die Reduzienin^, 
ventioneller Truppen ihre iriilitensc . 
Kosten bedeutend herabsetzen, v 
jetzt, wo die Entapannung. b ’ 
das SALT-II-Abkommen noch unce- 
stimmt ist, die Russen mit Gewaj 
Angola Fufl zu fassen auchen upa T ge ' 
NATO selbst durch die qngewisse 
in Portugal und die ungelfiste Situ* 
auf Zypern geschwficht : 1st, war® 
gefahrlich, Sir Peters Warnung hft ** 
Wind zu schlagen. Er • 
Oberkorrimandierehden der StreitWl 
h smd slch bewu/3t, dafl sb zu- 
die Lhnder sind bereit, .die 
trageq — r ,k die Verteidigung des Jesg 


I j; Die MitgiiAder des atiqhtlaQhen felifad'-- 






[This religious article appears In English on the Home Forum panel 
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Jamais seuls 


[This religious article appears in English on the Home Forum page] 

Ubanaizunq daa auf der Home-Porum-Seile in eng inch erachainendan r«iig,oet»n An male 
|E>ne dauiacha ubaiiatiung erachami wcchenliichl 


Niemals allein 



Cet ami n moi, qui viva it sop are de 
ss familio, me disail que Noel le 
dAprininit toil jours. Toutes ces fetes, 
el meme la musiquo, le plnngouicnt 
dons la melancolie. SI ces liens c|Ui 
M resserrent entre les etres an mo- 
ment dc Noel en font pour vous une 
occasion de lrisles.se et do solitude, 
ilyaune solution infnilliblu. Familia- 
risez-vous avec la vraie signification 
de NoSl — ct du Christ. 

. La Science ClirAtienne* revclc la 
disllnctlon A fnire enlri: Jesus, 

l'homme, ct le Christ, qui exprime 
la nature spirituelle do Dicu. Vous 
pouvez A l’instant mime vous rap- 
procher du Christ uutant quo vous le 
disirez, car ce que Dion exprime et 
connait, e’est voln* idunlite spirituolle 
et individucile. Que dispai-iiisse done 
ce tristc morlcl et soye/. vnus-ineine 
lei quo Dieu vous com mil — Son 
enfant. 

Nul atre flamhiinl joycuscmenl un 
jour de fete ne sauruit mieux vous 
lAchauffer que celte yerite ; mil amour 
humain ne so urn it I'ugaler, nul les voix 
joyeuscs ne pourraii.-nt vous npporter 
telle inspiration. Porccvnir t-n vnus- 
raeme la nature du (.'hrisl. le rc- 
nouvctiu qu'on appi'lie Nm'-I. Cliiique 
matin coin pent w pi'iiiluire. vous 
evcillant n votre i'-1 1 •• vi-rilahle en 
tanl qu’enf.inl de Dieu. ■ Null:: .huvuiik 
que, lorsque celn sera manife.sle. 
nous serons si-inirlriMi.:; a Ini, paree 
que nous le verrons tel >|u’il ust. » 1 
Cette nature Keinblabli' uu Christ, 
qu’est-ce done 7 Plus umis rludiuns 
ce quo nous <li( la llilile a prnpns 
des qualitos chrolicunes cjuV-xpiiinail 
JAsus et mieux imus appreeinns ret 
amour qui fail abslraeliou de soi- 
mcrne, in purele qui Im pennell.'iil 
devoir nu-del a des brumes de la seii- 
ttwlitfc, la vigueur infaligalde qui lui 
^ermellalt lie pnrb'r le:. ran I eaux 'lu 
mondc et d'elever rhunianitu memo 
a une nouveilc ere de comprehension, 
fin taut qu'enfants de Dieu ires 
qualiles chreliennes ne nous soul pas 
nenidos et nous ne devrions pas nous 
les denier. 

Sklenttfier uu Christ, r’osl olio 
sauve, snuvedes limitations a vilissanles 
“0 la mortal itc. CVesl elre smive do 
Ictnl d’etre un morlel limilo el nml- 
neureux. » Christ, la veritable idee 
spirituolle, ost 1’ideal do Dieu, main- 
lenont el pour toil jours, iei el par- 
lout »,= eerit Mary Maker Eddy, qul 
* docouverl el fonde la Science 

tnroticime. 

Noel, voln* nouveilu nni.Hsnnee, no 
^vrtirn pour vous imo signification 
nuvnble que duns In mesiire ou voire 
vistan des ehoses regf*nerera volro 
v io. II faut vivre chaque upoi'gu des 
junlilos chreliennes n liquid vous pnr- 
j Q/ \ Alors rcxislenco egolisto c6- 
a la joie indieiblo do I’amour 
wsniteresse. Face au pardon rumer- 
|r ,n 0 s'Avaporu. Avec cliaque effort 
visanl ii hi refonne nppnrnUrn le moi 
aont la nature ost soinbJnblo nu Christ. 
"®ilc lutte no sauruit Giro plus satis- 
■sisante. H riser les choines quo Dieu 
J£. n °us a jamais imposAos, e’est 
•eievor spirituelloment, e’est uno 
^R6iet6 du cceur qul supplants le 
ronheur humOin. 

..De toute Aternitc notre unitA avec 
Uieu est demeurAe inlactc et nulle 
^ndition mortelle nc peut nous 
^Parer do Dieu. Uno fois nA A nou- 
y eau . Uissant loin derriAre lui sa 
aine de 1’idAe Christ en faveur d’un 
fcvouement profond, I’apAtre Paul 
,Kr V ^ lt P 1 ‘ociamer avec allAgresse : 
r rr !a mort ni la vie... ni les ehoses 
jjosentes ni les ehoses A venir, ni les 
/oTl? arice8 ’ Ia hauteur ni la pro- 
oru. eur§ au cune autre crAature ne 
bin a nous sAparer de l’amour de 
S e J a n ^J a nifestA en JAsus-Christ notre 

Tel est le don que chaque joujr nous 

y a are complete in him. .. 

• 18 Uie head of ai! prind- , : . 

...pallty qnd power. 1 

Colosslanls 2:10. ; , 


apportc et qui demeure a jamais sans 
prix. Acceptons-le avec gratitude de 
la main de Dicu et chcrissons-le 
tendrement. Nul homme ne sauralt 
nous en priver cor nul homme nc nous 
la donno. 

Comme pour tous dons justes, il y 
a donnor et pnrtager. Quancl nous 
acccplons In nature du Christ qui est 
cello de noire propre identity sphi- 
tuelle, nous voyons inAvitablement 
chez les autres l’esprit-Christ. Nous 
ne suurions faire un don plus sublime 
que d’attribuer A quelqu’un ce que 
Dieu lui a dAjd donne — une nature 
seinblable A celle de Dieu. A mesure 
que nous verrons notre voisin A la 
lumicrc du Christ, les fardeaux il- 
lusoires do la nwtalite deviendront 
plus logors a ses epoules. AllAgeunt 
ainsi reciproquemenl notre fatdeau, 
nous off ions un cadenu de Noel qui 
ne commit pas de fin. Le Christ nous 
n ion l re ceci : qu’en prenant sur nous 
le joug divin, nous allegeons notre 
fardeau. 

Aujouid'liui ct pour tou jours, nous 
ne sommes jamais seuls. 

1 I |i\ni 3 : 11 ; '‘Science ft San t£ auti In Clef 
ih i Eciitum, p. Slit; Mt.niuiins 8 :JU, J 9 . 
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Weihnachten stimmt mich immer 
traurig, sagte ein Bekannter von mir, 
der von seinen Angehorigen getrennt 
war. Die Festllchkelten zur Weih- 
nachtszeit, selbst die Musik, erf till ten 
ihn mit Schwermut. Wcnn Sie Weih- 
nachten allein verbringen und es Sie 
traurig stimmt, wenn sich andpre 
Menschen zu den Feiertagen zusam- 
menfinden,- dann gibt es eine unfehl- 
bare Losung fiir Sie. Maclien Sie sich 
mit der wirklichen Bedeutung von 
Weihnachten — und dem Christus — 
vertrout. 

Die Christliche Wissenschaft* unter- 
scheidet zwischen Jesus, dem Men- 
schen, und Christus, dem gottlichen 
Ausdruck der geistigen Natur Gottes. 
Jetzt, in dicsem Augenblick, konnen 
Sie dem Christus so nahe kommen, 
wie Sie mochten, denn d3s, was Gott 
zum Ausdruck bringt und kennt, ist 
Ihre individuelle, geistige Identitat. 
Geben Sie den Iraurigen Sterblichen 
auf, und seien Sie Sic selbst, wie 
Gott Sie kennt — Sein Kind. 

Kein knisterndes Kaminfeuer kann 
Sie mehr wiirrnen als diese Wahrheit, 
kc-ine menschliche Liebe kann ihr 
gleichkommen, frohliche Stimmen 
konnen Iiire Stimmung nicht mehr 
hoben. Wenn Sie cinen Schimmer von 
der Chrixllichkcit in sicli selbst erho- 
schen, sic-lit dies einen neuen An fang 
dor, Weihnachten genannt. Es kann 
jeden Morgen gcschehen, Sie konnen 
jeden Morgen zu Ihrem Sein als dem 
Kind Gottes envuchen, „Wir wissen 
aber, wenn es crscheinen wlrd. dull 
wir ihm gieich sein wevden; denn wir 
werdon ihn sell on, wie er ist.” ‘ 

Was isl dicso ChrislHchkeil? Jc 
mehr wir uns damit befassen, was 



uns die Bibel iiber die ebristusge- 
maBen Eigenschaften sagt, die Jesus 
zum Ausdruck brachte, desto mehr 
schatzen wir jene selbstlose Liebe, die 
Reinheit, die ihn befahigte, durch den 
sinnlichen Nebel hindurchzuschauen, 
die unvermlnderte Kraft, die die La- 
sten der Welt tragen und die Mensch- 
heit in eine neue Ara des Verstand- 
nisses heben konnte. Diese christus- 
gemaBen Eigenschaften sind uns als 
den Kindem Gottes nicht versagt, und 
wir sollten sie uns selbst nicht ver- 
sagen. 

Sich mit dem Christus zu identi- 
fizieren bringt Erl&sung — Erlosung 
von den abstumpfenden Begrenzungen 
der Sterblichkeit. Es bewahrt uns 
vor einem unglQcklichen, begrenzten 
sterblichen Dasein. ..Christus als die 
walire geistige Idee ist das Ideal 
Gottes jetzt und immerdar, hier und 
alHiberall" B , schreibt Mary Baker 
Eddy, die die Christliche Wissenschaft 
entdeckte und griindete. 

Ihre Wiedergeburt, Weihnachten, 
hat nur dann eine anhaltende Bedeu- 
tung, wenn Ihre geistige Schau Ihr 
Lcbcn umgestaltet. Jeder Schimmer, 
den Sie von den christusgemaBen 
Eigenschaften erhaschen, muB in die ' 
Tat umgesetzt werden. Dann weicht 
ein egoistisches Dasein der unbe- 
schroiblichen Freude selbstloser Liebe. 
Verbitterung schmilzt vor der Verge- 
bung dahin. Unser christusgemnBes 
Selbst kommt mit jeder Bemuhuug, 
sich zu bessern, mehr zum Vorschein. 
Es gibt keiu befriedigendercs Ringcn 
als dieses. Wenn Sie sich von den 
Fesseln frei mnehen, die Gott Ihnen 
niemals angelogt hnt, schwohen Sic 
geistig in htiheren Uogionon, Sic emp- 
findcn einen Froltsiim, dor menseh- 
I lid 1 os GHick tiborlriffl. 

1 Ihre ewigo Einheil in it Gott wurdc 
ni 01 mils luiCgoldst, und keiu KteiliUchcr 
Zustanci kann eine Trennung verur- 
sachen. Paul us konnte aufgrund sei- 
ner eigenen Wiedergeburt aus dem 
Hag gegen die Christus-Idee zu liefer 
Hingabe voller Freude verkunden: 
„Weder Tod noch Leben . . . weder 
Gegen wartiges noch Zuklinftiges, 
weder Hohes noch Tiefes noch keine 
andere Kreatur kann uns scheiden von 
der Liebe Gqttes, die in Christus Jesus 
ist, unserm Herrn.” 3 

Dies ist das Geschenk, das Ihnen 
jeden Tag neu gegeben wlrd, ein 
Geschenk, das ewiglich von unschatz- 
barem Wert ist. Nehmen Sie dieses 
Geschenk dankbar von Gott an, be- 
hnndeln Sie es sorgfaltig. Kein 
Mensch kann es Ihnen nehmen, weil 
kein Mensch es Ihnen gegeben hat- 
Wie dies bei alien Gcschenken der 
Fall ist, schlieBt es ein Geben und 
Empfangen ein. Wenn Sie die Chrl- 
stusgemHBhelt Ihrer eigenen geistigen 
Identittit akzeptieren, werden Sie un- 
weigerlich den Christusgcist in an- 
deren wahrnehmen. Sie konnen kein 
groBercs Geschenk machen, als einem 
Menschen das zuzuschrelben, was 
Gott ihm bereits gegeben hot — Gott- 
dhnlichkeit. Wenn Sie Ihren Nftch- 
sfcen im X4cht des Christus sehen, 
wjrd die falsche Last der Sterblichkeit, 
die er tragt, gerlnger. . • Auf diese 
Weise maclien wir uns gegenseitlg .die 
Last leichter, ein immerwahrendea 
Weihnachtsgeschenk. Der Christus 
zeigt uns, wie die Last fur uns lelcht 
wird, wenn wir das gcittliche. Joch 
auf uns nehmen. 

Wir 1 sind heute nicht allein . und 
werden .es niemals sein. 

M, Johannes ! 3i2: * Wusenschaft und Ge- 
sitndMii mit Schlussel tuf Heiligen Schrift, 
S. 361; S RSmfer 8:38, 39*. 
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Singing 
its own 
praises 


This painting simply sings Its own praises. 

It has a tranquil, apparently inevitable 
music, bringing diversity into wholeness. 
Seif-composure and quiet purpose informs 
each individual — the aolemnly prophetic 
shepherds, the tolerant seated Joseph, the 
angels grouped in visible five-part harmony 
(each so different from the other), the mild 
and serene Mary, and the baby, almost 
closer to the “heavenly host” than he is to 
his mother. 

This separateness — which even extends 
to the animals and birds, and into the 
distance of minutely delineated trees — is 
the essence of the painting’s lucidity. It 
would be tempting to say "coolness" if this 
word didn't suggest a lack of feeling. Here is 
one of the most elusive qualities of Piero's 
painting: the patient light, the control and 
carefulness of his geometrical composition, 
the superaensltive order of his color (in the 
“Nativity" there is a lovely progression of 
celestial blues and violets) — all these 
elements might be expected to add up to a 
kind of neat demureness or even an unfeel- 
ing deliberation. Instead there is the weight- 
less inspiration of a kind of sublime aptness. 

Philip Hendy writes that: “For us, as we 
look at this picture, the Nativity might never 
have been painted before.” Factually, of 
course, this parL of the life of Jesus must be 
among the most frequently painted subjects 
in the world history of art. Piero was 
certainly aware of previous and contempo- 
rary "Nativities," both Italian and Flemish. 
Luca della Robbia’s marble singing gallery 
in Florence Is clearly the memory at the 
back of his quintet of angels. The motif of the 
baby lying on the Virgin’s cloak derives from 
the Portlnari altarpiece of Hugo van der 
Goes. A charming "Nativity" by Alesso 
Baldovinetti shares many features in com- 
mon, including the ruin of dubious stability 
which improvises as a poor shelter and 
Isolates the foreground scene from the 
distant landscape. 

But whatever the promptings and prece- 
dents, they are entirely absorbed into 
Piero’s wonderfully unified vision. A vision 
seems to me to be exactly what this 
"Nativity" is. As a religious painting it is by 
no means didactic, nor is it an icon. It is 
•more like a dream-allegory, identifying a 
momentary event with timeless truth. 

The placid and sculptural stance of the 
angels Is in no conflict with their fleeting ■ 
song. The natural and the supernatural are 
found to exist in the same gentle light, the 
joyful and the calm, the familiar and the 
deeply mysterious. 

The considerable damage done by clean- 
ing to the surface of this work haB perhaps 
even added to its presence — It seems almost 
like an intricate bone-structure scoured by 
exposure: its sensitivity of form staying 
finely intact. 

What other painting contains simulta- 
neously a more open simplicity and a more 
profoundly hidden meaning? 

Christopher Andreae 
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Courtusy ol Tlio N.illnnnl Gnllury, London 

"The Nativity” c. 1470-1475: Tempera and oil on panel by Piero della Francesca 


Carol for all seasons 


Desert 

Here on this vasty shift of sands 

In light as merciless as devouring fire 
no towers loom up, no images survive: 
no echo of horn or trump is caught 
where all that once was 

now lies consumed: 
a burning and an indecipherable dust. 

The long wind blows. The dark comes on. 

A great sky glitters with its iraste of stars 

Where the tablets - broken - 

are a drift.of grit 
the Word, only the Word, abides. 

Doris Peel 


In the sprawling 
barn of space, 

the stars arc yellow straw — 

On a grassy 

slope of hill, 

a tree leans on its staff — 

On dork shoulders, 
riding high, 

a small, white lamb of moon — 

From the mountain's 
stolid mass, 

a bovine breath and gaze — 

In the manger 

bed of earth, 

the high, thin wail of dawn — 

And this daily 
miracle: 

Nativity of Now. 


Qlorla Maxson 
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Christmas: 
on looking back 


Christmas was over, and as I was slipping 
off to sleep, my mind paused before the 
-goorles drifting, silent, luminous-small 
chips shining in my night - from all the 
years I had known Christmas, even to that 
faraway other time on a form when I too was 
a child, wondering and dazzled with the 
brightness of hopes and tumble of toys. 
Here had been a marvelous expectancy 
then - trusting and sure and unknowing — 
with the windows encrusted each morning in 
feathery dream tracings of frost, making 
pictures that melted before one could see. 
Outside, the fields were lovely with the 
peace of new snow, and down in the woods 
me Ice Jewels, with the brook still singing 
under the whiteness, and the hush of a 
moment never crossed before. 

Our kitchen with the comforting pot- 
bellied stove reeled in the festivities — 
orange marmalade bubbling golden and 
pungent with a touch of lime and grapefruit, 
and father's nougat being shaped by many 
little hands that hunted for crumbs, and, 
over oo the big stove, plum pudding boiling 
with Its rich splendor wrapped in the white- 
Qouredbag. 

The spacious front door, usually kept 
locked, was swung wildly open to greet laden 
friends and a procession of amazing aunts 
unencumbered with uncles — doughty Dutch 
spinsters immersed in contrary thinking and 
heavy woollens. 

Memory has a wistful uncertainty over the 
breaks In life and suddenly in my mind 1 am 
no longer the child I was, and the Christ- 
mases are melting into girlhood and the 
early war marriage with all the weary 
anxious walling and wanting. Wc had only 
<w C1tristn\aa together then — our first - 
far away in the strange isolation of a small 
cabin in the desert fifty miles from Indio, the 
nrorast town. The troops sang wistfully of a 
"While Christmas" and had their turkey and 
cranberry sauce in a sandstorm. Wc mode 
presents out of pencils and little poems and 
bits of Indio's frayed luxury and wc knew, 
somewhere beyond the sandstorm and the 
loneliness of time running out that there was 
Ihe hope of a chance after the war — the 
happiness and the sorrows and the comforts 
of the small ways of love growing Into a life 
together — ■ the dreams and the babies — (he 
bright crowing laughs and the eager, trust- 
ing eyes and questing minds of children 
rowing to us — our waiting children. And 
they did como. 

Miriam, the beautiful first baby reaching 
rot with licr liny hands to the Christmas tree 
glittering in stars; and then so soon — only a 
breath apart, It seems she's grown — poised 
and separate. And Mary Porter is smiling up 
Jt me, Mary Porter, still growing, the child 
Madonna, immersed In glue and painl and 
jrorel contrivances to make Dad a hiding 
JJ*. an d then Christinas morning, standing 
'J e o shadow beside me, hoping I will like 
j tne perfume in tlio tinsel pagoda that has 
tfken all her money at the Five and Ten. 

And the two boys, our last babies, rolling, 
haling like puppies; jumping for imagi- 
nary baskets in every doorway, hurling pa- 
perclips like baseballs, hoping for bats and 
! roUs. and maybe, 0 fabulous thought! real 
j rother mitts — those marvelous, bewUder- 
ifl S. whirling, enchanting boys, writing Aunt 


The Monitor’s religious article 


Never alone 


Betsy, who aiway sent socks, 'thanks for you 
know what’ and shivering in Uieir beds 
sucking icicles sneaked from out their 
windows, strictly against orders. . . . Bill 
making bells on Dad’s dictaphone for Christ- 
mas morning so wc wouldn't miss the 
‘however did it break — it just dropped!* 
record of English Victory Bells we always 
had played. . . . John laboring with puck- 
ered face mid wet pencil over a book forme 
on John Paul Jones — 'He lost a ship but he 
Won PRIDE' — and down at the end in a 
rumpled envelope, wrapped in tissue, two 
earrings of blue stones, hoarded all these 
months from the ten cent rummage sale. 
Bill, in a desperate moment of repentance, 
found in my packet erf “special occasion” 
cards, a note of condolence that seemed just 
right — “To our Beloved Mother in her 
Moment of Sorrow; With Sympathy from 
‘her bad son who's going to be different from 
now on' ” — and then on the Inside page a 
hasty drawing of all the anticipated, almost 
suggested presents, mostly baseball, with a 
new and “altered” Bill saying in an exuber- 
ance of resolve “This will change Bill. He 
doesn’t deserve all this, and it will make him 
think" 

The memories go floating mi, and just 
beyond lingers the child shadow of Sarah, 
who had only one Christmas and knew only 
me — and I see her tiny face that Christmas 
Eve laughing in the shining of the lights. In 
her eyes, her beautiful lilac eyes, was only 
love and a gentle wondo* — darling little 
Sarah — God bless her, my sweetest baby. 

Outside my window now the leafless trees 
are gray gaunt lines marching into the new 
year with its familiar unfinished plans and 
old imperfect ions. The Irtish of a new 
moment never before crossed is scattered in 
the steady ticking of time never stopping. 
And downstairs is the left-over disarray of a 
grown-up Christmas — hand-monogrammed 
silk ties spilling into tangerines, my best 
paring knife filched illicitly to carve up 
cartons, wastepaper baskets overflowing 
with tom tissue and dropped cards — I hear 
children charging through the billows of 
tissue to open the lost tiny window in the 
advent calendar strewed in stardust with 
angels bringing presents to the bright new 

glimpse of the baby smiling In the straw. 

Now as 1 fall asleep with the long day 
behind, I remember my own last baby, 
Johnny, and feel his IttUc round head lying In 
my lap and the confining tender touch of his 
hand. Once on our round of carols, he bad 
given an old lady a kiss because she wished 
she had a little buy and because she had no 
one to make her a present I think of Ms 
earnest small face as he sang In tbe night his 
fingers pinching tight to remember ihe 
words, and the cuffs of his new shirt grandly 
shooting out the sleeves (rf last year's jacket 
with the brass buttons. . . ."Nevera child so 
lovely . . . never a kiss so dear . . . darling, 
darling Kttle man ... do you hem- what I 
hear? . . .do you sec what I see? ... the 

new time ahead, I wiil 8tin 
nee my babies in the crowds of strange 
children, and the memories will come like a 
candle to light my Christmases. . 

Mary Roetofe Stott 


He said Christmas always depressed him, 
this friend of mine who was separated from 
his family. The festivity of the season, even 
the music, left him wrapped in gloom. If the 
holiday closeness of people to each other 
makes your solitary Christmas a sad affair, 
there is an unfailing answer. Acquaint 
yourself with the real meaning of Christmas 
— and the Christ. 

Christian Science reveals a distinction 
between Jesus, the man, and Christ, God’s 
expression of His spiritual nature. Right now 
you can get as close as you want to the 
Christ, for what God expresses and knows is 
your individual, spiritual Identity. Let the 
sad mortal fall away, and be yourself as God 
knows you — His child. 

No crackling holiday fire can warm you 
more than this truth, no human love can 
match it, happy voices cannot lift your 
spirits higher. To glimpse the Guistliness 
within yourself is the new beginning called 
Christmas. It can happen every morning, an 
awakening to your being as the child of God. 
“We know that, when he shall appear, we 
shall be like him; for we shall see Mm as he 
is."* 

What is this Christimess? The more we 
study what the Bible tells us of the QwisUy 
qualities expressed by Jesus, the deeper is 
our appreciation of that sdf-forgetfbl love, 
the purity that allowed him to see through 
the sensual fog, the unabated strength that 
could bear the world's burdens and Uft 
humanity itself into a new era of under- 
standing. These Chrlstly qualities are not 
denied us as the children of God, and we 
should not deny them to ourselves. 

To identify yourself with Christ is to be 
saved, saved from mortality's deadening 
limitations. It is to be saved from being an 
unhappy, limited mortal. “Christ, as the true 
spiritual idea, is the ideal of God now and 
forever, here and everywhere,"** writes 
Mary Baker Eddy, who discovered and 
founded Christian Science. 

Your rebirth, Christmas, lias enduring 
meaning onfy as your vision regenerates 
your life. Every glimpse you gals of the 
Christly qualities needs to be lived. Then 
self-centered existence gives way to the 
inexpressible joy of unselfed low. Bitterness 
evaporates before forgiveness. The Christly 
self emerges with every effort at reform. 
There is no struggle so satisfying as this. To 
free yourself from chains (tod never gave 
you is spiritual aofu-ing, a lightheartedness 
that supersedes human happiness. 

Your unity with God has never in all 
eternity been tfssolved, and no mortal 
condition can make a separation. It was 
Paul, out of bis own rebirth from hatred of 
the Christ-idea to deep devotion, who could 
exultantly proclaim, “Neither dentil, nor 
life, ... nor things present, nor things to 
tmm* nor height, nor depth, nor say other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the Iovb of God, which is in Christ Jests our 
Lord."t 

This is the gift you are given anew each 
day, one that is eternally without price. 


BIBLE VERSE 

And I say unto you. Ask, and it 
shall be given you; seek, and ya 
shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you. 

Luke 11:9 


Accept this gift gratefully from God, handle 
it tenderly. No man can take it from you, 
because no man gave it to you . 

As with all proper gifts, there is a giving as 
well as a partaking. When you accept the 
Cbristliness of your own spiritual identity, 
inevitably you will see the Christ-spirit in 
others. There Is no greater gift you can give 
than to attribute to a man what God has 
already bestowed on Mm — Godlikeness. As 
you see your neighbor in the light of the 
Christ, the false burden of mortality he 
carries is lessened. In this way we lighten 
the load of each other, a continual Christmas 
gift. The Christ shows us how taking the 
divine yoke upon us makes the burden light. 

Today and forever, we are never alone. 


*1 John 3:2; “Scisitc and Health with Key 
to the Scriptures, p. 361 ; tRomans 8:38, 39. 
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Within the 
closeness of 
Gods family 


To feel a natural warmth and 
affection for all our brothers 
and sisters as children of God 
is to be drawn within the encir- 
cling love of our divine Parent. 
The Bible speaks of this bond 
of universal brotherhood and 
assures us that wc are all the 
sons and daughters of God. It 
tells us that God can help us in 
every circumstance. 

A fuller understanding of God 
is needed ti» reach to the core 
of every discord with a healing 
solution. A book that speaks 
of the all-goodness of God, His 
love and His constancy, in 
clear understandable terms is 
Science and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures by Mary Baker 
Eddy. 

Science and Health shows the 
reader how to love in a manner 
that brings about happy, rela- 
tionships, an honest affection 
for nil mankind, and a deeper 
love for God. 

A paperback copy can be yours 
by sending £1-20 with this cou- 
pon to: 

Miss Frances C. Carlson 
Publisher's Agent 
4-5 Grosvenor Place, 8ih Floor, 
London SW1X 7JH 

Please send me a paperback 
copy of Science and Health 
with Key to llie Scriptures. (F) 


Name — 
Addreu- 


County 
Postal CimIb- 


Mv cheque for .4' 1-20 enclosed 
as payment in full. 
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Food: the Soviet drag 


Richard L Strout 


Washington 

Soviet Russia can't compete with the United 
States in raising food. Its climate, its soil and, 
in part, its ideology, handicap it. This deeply 
affects the relationship of the two nations. And 
behind U.S.-Soviet rivalry there is the world. 

Global food scarcity Is a continuing reality. 
On present projections world papulation will 
double in 30 years and food will be still more 
important than now. At one level the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. are carrying on an arms con- 
frontation at terrible cost while, at another 
level, there Is the food problem, with food 
inferiority for Russia. Russia has the drought; 
America the bumper crop. The Russians must 
either see the improvement in their standard 
of living halt or decline, or they must come 
back to the United States and buy grain. They 
did It this year. The amount they buy next 
year may be greater, though theoretically 
fixed. Under last month's agreement the 
Russians will buy at least 6 to 8 million tonB 
annually for five years. 


The Russians are in flagrant violation of the 
guidelines set up by the Rome food conference 
of 1974 urging nations to give advance infor- 
mation on crop conditions and food reserves. 
The Russians' secret, erratic, and massive 
food purchases are the single most disruptive 
factor in the jittery world food market. Many 
people don’t realize that world grain prices 
tripled between 1072 and 1974. When Russia 
buys food it raises prices and loin-clothed 
peasants in far lands go hungry. 

The Soviet Union covers half a continent but 
is less formidable in food production than it 
looks on the map. It has severe winters and 
short-growing season; it lacks an American 
"corn belt” of rich soil and dependable 
rainfall. 

On the political side it has gone in for 
collectivized farms which aren't efficient, and 
for dual-purpose livestock (same breed of 
cattle for meat and for milk). American 
farmers long since separated grazing herds 
from dairy herds. Russia can improve its 


agricultural efficiency and doubtless will, but 
behind that is the frozen fact of its climate and 
terrain. It has just had another harvest 
estimated to range from bad to disastrous, and 
it hasn't even told its own people about it. 
Russia's poor harvests may average one in 
three or one in four. 

The Soviet Union won't stop building arms. 
But for the time being it will probably have to 
postpone putting more grain-fattened meat on 
workers' tables with their cabbage and po- 
tatoes. It will come back next year to the 
world's breadbasket, (he United States and 
Canada, and possibly do this for years ahead 
as population expands. It will find much of the 
rest of the world buying here, too. 

Russia has the money to buy food, but how 
abouL the 41 poorest countries? Russia’s 
purchases send prices up, in the supermarket 
and in the Asian bazaar. Food production in 
relation to world population is declining. A 
few years ago many nations exported grain; 
today, of 115 keeping statistics, only a few do. 


in the past quarter century not a simile 
significant new cereal exporter has appeared- 
the trend is thr other way. Take Japan Ujsti 
1970, Jnpnn raised more grain than it lm. 
purled; now domestic production has fallen 
and it hits liecome the world's largest impor- 
ter, more than any other two countries 
combined. 

The idle crop land of the U.S. U now in 
production; it used to be a safety reserve for 
the world, in 1972 world reserve grain stocks 
equaled 69 days of estimated world con- 
sumption; in 1975 - 55 days; in l974-onJy33 
days. That's dangerous. 

Some nations are chronically hungry. They 
are susceptible to the vagaries of the weather. 

The Russian grain crop affects U.S.-Soviet 
relationships, of course, but in the broader 
sense it has gloixil significance. Food is a 
deepening world problem and the latest 
recurrent bail harvest in the Soviet Union 
merely emphasizes it. 
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Melvin Maddocks 


Unforbidden 

pleasures 

There are certain impossible speeches we all deliver 
to one another in the most casual, the most matter-of- 
fact voice. 

"Stop worrying." 

"Just relax." 

' ‘Doji’t think about it.” 

We might as well be telling each other: "Move a 
mountain.” Here are injunctions of staggering magni- 
tude. If we could obey them, we would practically have 
solved our lives. We are talking about a realm of grace, 
beyond the will, beyond command. Yet we command 
these performances as if we were saying: "Please 
count to 10." 

Of all the inordinate demands routinely called for, 
"Have a good lime” may be the moat unreasonable. It is 
certainly the most popular, and we can all count upon 
hearing it regularly during the holiday season. 

To have a good time, it seems, has become 
everybody's duty. 

Whenever Americans ask something nearly impos- 
sible of themselves — like "Build a patio” or "Be 
happy” — sooner or later they produce how-to manuals, 
otherwise known as self-help books. The self-help book 


by its very existence signals that the task under 
consideration is not as easy as everybody pretends. But 
its rhetoric sends its own subliminal message: "Isn't 
this simple? All you really need is a little confidence. " 

The “Have-a-good-time” people now have their 
ultimate manual — "The Pleasure Book” (Stein and 
Day, $8.95) by Julius Fast. 

Mr. Fast is like one of those relentless cruise 
directors who simply refuses to allow you not to have a 
good time. Kindly but firmly he has organized 74 
"pleasures,” from the rather obvious fun-and-games 
(golf, needlepoint, scuba-diving) to some fairly far-out 
novelties ("sitting in the dark," "walking in the rain,” 
"checking into lavish hotels”). 

Nor are these options from which a Goodtime Charlie 
selects two or three. It Is the Fa.«4t theory of pleasure 
Ihat one should be "into" — "turned on by" — - as many 
different pleasures as possible. 

But what does this mean? Here the dirty little secret 
begins to leak out. Behind the usual "Six-Easy- 
Lessons" camouflage, having a good time adds up to a 
lot of hard work. Being a really successful anti-puritan 
makes being a puritan seem like loafing in the midday 
sun. 

For a new moral imperative is present. Speaking of a 
July day, Mr. Fast declares: “It's sinful to waste this 
weather. . . .” An archaic figure of speech? Maybe. But 
anybody not having the prescribed good time these 
days is made to fee] like a sinner in the hands of a 
Frowning Games master. 

Like all pleasure-preachers, Mr. Fast guarantees to 
deliver us from our puritanical guilt. But what if we 


don't really want to soak In his steam bath or go to his 
antsy picnic? Who will deliver us from our nnti- 
puritanicnJ guilt? 

Today's superindustrious revolt against the work- 
ethic has a special moment of pathos, if not seif-parody. 
It occurs when the havc-a-good-tiinc advocate, in his 
climax of defiance, recommends: Do nothing. "Blessed 
slothfulness" Mr. Fast calls it. What a comedy this 
rehearsed idleness is!— this carefully programmed 
"unstructured" time. And with what relief Mr. Fast 
appears to rush back to his 73 other "pleasure 
sources"! 

And yel, making u loaf of broad, sailing, going to an 
auction — how forced, how hollow these activities seem 
when taken out of a totul context and isolated, like 
ingredients In a recipe! 

For all the clin-rfiii, party going (mil- there Is 
something irremediably gloomy about have a-gond- 
lime books, with Iheir premise that one must keep ns 
busy playing as one’s father and mother did working. 
At the heart of them lies such a state of Imrrtinm. In a 
panic they spew out Iheir Koliilions without ever 
acknowledging the problem. 

Pinto — a man who, like everybody else, wanted to 
have a good time too — coni- luded (hat happiness is the 
consequence of being good, and of nothing else. Pluto's 
answer is hard. We are inclined lo prefer something 
"inslant," something packaged, though occasionally 
we do say, “Bo good” — still another of Ihosuduunting 
little injunctions we so glibly lay upon each othor. If 
Plato is rlghl — and deep down we know he is — this 
may be the only injunction we should lake seriously. 


The precipitous departure of James Schles- 
inger from the Department of Defense raises a 
central question about United States military 
preparedness: On what grounds are U.S. 
defense expenditures justified? 

Schleslnger has been a strong proponent of 
increased U-S. expenditures in constant dol- 
lars to match an estimated real growth in , 
Sc viet military budgets. The current budget Is 
an example. Even after congressional cuts of 
$7 billion the fiscal 1979 defense budget will be 
$98 billion. This figure includes some Bmall 
real growth from the prior years based on 
average Inflation in the U.S. economy. Some 
military proponents argue that a cut Is 
involved because military good? and services 
are inflating faster than average, 

For fiscal 1977 Defense originally asked for 
$1 17 billion, about 20 percent more than Is now 
scheduled for 1979. That figure, generated 
about a year ago, docs not include Tjrowth in 
some defense procurement programs that has 
surfaced since. Thus, Defense's latest "re- 
quirement” for fiscal 1977 was probably above 
the $117 billion figure. By comparison Presi- 
dent Ford is now proposing $107 billion for 
defense, which Schleslnger contends will turn 
out to be a 5-6 percent cut In defense buying 
power. 

• Clearly there are massive differences be- 


Why $117 billion for defense? 


By Arthur C. 

tween Mr. Ford and his departed Defense 
Secretary on what the defense budget should 
be, or at least what should be asked of 
Congress. 

The difficulty with Schlesinger's position is 
twofold. First, there can be arguments about 
what inflatOTB thoirfd be ’used 16 measure real 
growth in defense. Second, and far more 
Important, however, la that estimates of 
Soviet defense expenditures are a dubious 
basis for setting the U.S. defense budget. 

1. There are great uncertainties In the 
level of Soviet defense expenditures either as 
a fraction of Soviet GNP or when compared to 
the U.S. In dollar equivalents. These uncer- 
tainties stem in part from poor data on Soviet 
systems, support, and budgeting. They also 
stem from our inability to compare U.S. and 
Soviet real costs In any suitable way. Further, 
to measure changes In Soviet expenditures 
and compare them with changes In the U.S. is 
even more difficult. 

2. Even if Soviet expenditures could be 
measured precisely in U.S. terms, there Is a 
major question about th?, efficiency of those 
expenditures in buying usable .military hard- 
ware. There are some obvious , gross in- 
efficiencies in the StoWet system when cote 

- pared to that of the U.S. (multiple large 1CBM 


Herrington 

programs, massive internal security require- 
ments, retention of obsolete equipment). In 
short, budget comparisons do not deal with the 
capabilities of the forces procured . 

3. There are frequent allegations that the 
U.S. defense budget Is Itself inefficiently 
allocated. Two, perceptions are widely held: 
one, there la actual "fat” In the form of tob- 
large staffs, too many perquisites, too many 
bases, or other unnecessary support; and two, 
there are Inefficiencies In new weapon pro- 
curement such as nuclear power for surface 
ships, large instead of small fighter aircraft 
the design of the B-i bomber, etc. Strict 
comparisons of U.S. and Soviet expenditures 
provide no counter to such criticisms, 
whether well founded or not. 

4 Fundamentally, U.S. and Soviet defense 
neette are not directly relatable to one another 
on the margin. The Russians have to fact* * 
potentially h ostile Chin. whos6 aettam cm 
Independently drive up Soviet expenditures. 

u, »' has g,obal commitments 
which drive up its costs independent of 

actions by. I^ATO- allies . could affect U s’ 

/Schleslnger; *; alduW ecinlst and de- 
. feme analyst, apparently 


case with Iho administration or Congress for 
Borne or all of the above reasons. On Uie otner 
hand, if the Schleslnger arguments were 
insufficient lo justfiy a defense budget oi 
about $117 billion for fiscal 1977, Mr. Ford l has 
as yet presented no rationale far $107 btij » 
‘or any other level for that matter-it , 
precisely this issue that Secretary 
Rumsfeld must confront in the next few weeKB 
prior to presenting the fiscal 1977 detemw 
budget to Congress. 

The central question that must be ° 
the Defense Department is what parte « 
world Is the U.S. preparing to defend, no 
what conditions, and how do the 7*** 
elements of the defense establishmajt con 
tribute to that end? -Schlesinger's 
statement for fiscal 1976 issued early tmj | yP“ 
painted an interesting picture of the ; 
problems posed by U.S. commitmentM** : 
carefully avoided tying specific P r0 #' aI ^i fiS . 
marginal needs for funds 
ments of capability and -risk. It • •- 
interesting to see whether Secretary /,2 ; 
feld attempts to make SMch ties. u he 
not, defending defense may 1 be an lndea$w$. / , 
'painful task. ' • y / • | ; - ■ ; :• • 

• ... Mr. Harrington is a ‘ 

ondefena&matteta. ; 
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if the Soviet Union had air lifted its weapons 
and the soldiers of one of its clients into a 
country on the western coast of Africa nt any 
lime between 1947 tuul !%H the reaction in 
Washington would have boon automatic, mas- 
sive, and probably decisive. 

Angola lies on the shore of the Atlantic 
Ocean which bos long been regarded in 
Washington as n "mare nostrum." Two nt the 
contending political factions in Angola are in a 
slate of civil war wilh the third which is 
recdvlng Soviet aid. The two anti-Soviet 
factions control u majority of the population 
and mosl of Ihe land area. They want to keep 
their country out of Soviet rnntrol. If it does 
fall under Soviet control Moscow will gain an 
excellent sea and air base on the flank of the 
main oil route from llir Persian Gulf to 
Western Europe. 

Between 1947 (the beginning of the cold 
war) and 1965 < when Lyndon Johnson sent hulf 
a million Americans to Vietnam) the United 
Stales intervened in many a far-off place for 
less reason and with far worse prospects of 
being able to intervene effectively and sue- 


COMMENTARY 

U.S. A. vs. U.S.S.R. in Angola 


This time the only public American reaction 
bo far has been for Pntrick Moynihan, the U.S. 


Erwin D. Canham 


Ambassador at the United Nations, to call 
attention to the fact that the Soviet Union, a 
while country, is giving substantial military 
aid to one black faction against other blacks in 
whal was originally an issue exclusively 
among black peoples. Moscow first brought 
the black-white issue into the situation in 
Angola. Since then some American aid has 
gone indirectly through Zaire, a black coun- 
try, to the anti-Soviet factions. 

This contrast between whal Washington 
would have done before 1965 and what it is 
doing in 1975 measures many things, Including 
the effect on American foreign policy of the 
long and bitter experience in Vietnam. Given 
a clear opportunity to react in the manner and 
mood of tiie "cold war" days, it holds back, 
looks the scone over cautiously, and does very 
little. 

This does not say that Washington would 
always be so restrained in the face of an overt 
Soviet adventure in a port of the world of 
considerable interest to the United States. 
Were it a matter of South America instead of 
Africa it Is probable that Washington would be 
prompt to react, and with more than words. 
But it certainly does seem to say that 


Washington reaction is more selective and 
restrained now than in the old days when 
Moscow was on the prowl and Washington was 
ready to pounce. 

The only surprising thing about the Angola 
case so far is that Moscow has intervened so 
openly and forcefully. Some 3,000 Cuban 
soldiers, brought to Angola by Soviet planes 
and ships, are no small thing. This amounts to 
the largest intervention by either U.S. A. or 
U.S.S.R. in a faraway place since the official 
end of the "cold war" and the beginning of 
"detente," which dales from the SALT I 
agreement signed in Moscow in 1972 and the 
follow-up in Washington during the Brezhnev 
visit there in June of 1973. 

There have been four events since then 
which have tested both Moscow's and Wash- 
ington's understanding of the meaning of 
detente in their behavior in matters touching 
the interests of the other. 

The first of these was the counterrevolution 
in Chile in September of 1973. Washington's 
role in bringing it about was ambiguous. 
Moscow's role in trying to prevent it or undo it 
was negligible. Here was a case where 
Moscow sat back and watched as a Marxist 


government was toppled in a right-wing 
counterrevolution. Moscow lamented and pro- 
tested. It took no known action. 

The second test came quickly thereafter In 
October when an Israeli Army, resupplied 
from Washington, broke through the Egyptian 
front and seemed about to trap an entire 
Egyptian Army. Moscow prepared to send a 
military force to the aid of the trapped 
Egyptians — but called off the maneuver 
when Washington undertook to restrain the 
Israelis. 

The third case has just occurred in Portu- 
gal. Moderate political forces have crushed a 
left-wing and Communist-supported military 
rising. Moscow has done nothing to sustain the 
defeated leftists. Indeed, it scolded them for 
acting "prematurely," which is a major sin In 
the communist lexicon. 

Now we come to test number four. There 
are American and allied interests in Angola. 
But Africa is also a place which does not lie 
inside either the American or the Soviet 
sphere of Influence. It is a sort of power 
politics no-man's-land. The troops are Cuban, 
not Soviet. There Is no clear case of detente 
violation — yet. The rest of this story bears 
watching. 


Perspective on the Nixon experience 


The revisionists of recent history are hard at 
work. They arc seeking if not to clear former 
President Nixon's name then at least to 
balance the account with equal or worse 
abuses by several presidents before him. And 
the time will come when Mr. Nixon’s own 
book will be available. 

The chief information now at hand comes 
from congressional investigation of (he use of 
the FBI under Presidents Kennedy and 
Jftonson, by President Franklin Roosevelt, 
perhaps lo a limited degree by President 
Eisenhower. The evidence is bad. It shows 
wiretapping of political opponents - not 
security risks — and of newspaper people. It 
shows harassment through governmental 
agencies for three or four decades. Including 


use of the Internal Revenue Service. 

Tndeed, if you compare deeds under pre- 
vious presidents lo the mere episode at the 
Watergate, you must conclude that the earlier 
misdeeds (In leftist Prof, Noam Chomsky'B 
words) were "incomparably more serious." 
He says they were more serious than anything 
contained in Ihe Congressional Articles of 
Impeachment against Mr. Nixon. 

But two things must bo kept in mind: first, 
the ancient wisdom lliul two wrongs do not 
make a right. And second, the cover-up, and 
the falsehoods broadcast to the American 
people by their President. Perhaps one should 
ndd the very mugnilude of the misdeeds in the 
Nixon administration: the selling of jobs, the 
selling of influence, the fudging of income-tax 


returns, the public support of costly private 
estates. 

Why didn't the press, printed and elec- 
tronic, investigate past misdeeds — especially 
during 1974 — as vigorously as it did those of 
tire Nixon administration? 

It is a hard question to answer satisfactorily. 
There is some validity in the charge that many 
elements of the press were hostile to Mr. 
Nixon pi'rwmnlly, and friendly to some of his 
foes. It is charged also that some members of 
the congressional investigative bodies, In- 
cluding a prominent Republican, blocked 
anything which might have blurred the case 
against Mr. Nixon. 

If the question Is why didn't the press look 


into misdeeds long ago, from the time of FDR 
on, one answer Is that most of them took place 
through the FBI and until recently the FBI 
was pretty much a closed fortress, guarded 
lmpregnably by J. Edgar Hoover and his men. 
Oh, a lot was known about Mr. Hoover's 
investigations and hates, but it was very 
difficult to make the case against hlin when he 
was so widely venerated and defended. 

From now on there is no excuse for press 
laxity. In the public interest, official venality 
should be exposed as fully as resources and 
facte permit. We have only just begun to curb 
the abuse of governmental power, and the 
beneficiaries erf this power are likely to fight 
long and hard against its restraint. 


Commandments on the Underground Americans who oppose detente 


By Francis Kenny 

Loudon 

Commuters on the London Underground 
railway system spend much of their travelling 
lives staring over the heads of Uio passengers 
“ated opixwite raid rending Iho advortiso- 
monla posted above Uio windows. Usually, 
rowadays, they seem t« bo about secretarial 
■fieuclcB, offering over more glamorous roa- 
30,18 why girls should doted from their 
teiployers and come where the gross is 
Punier. Office life, it appears, Is one long 
Parly. 

There was a time when tho Underground 
triages were bright with Jolly rhymes about 
w °°li reassuring texts about mortgages and 


««ies were difficult to spell or pronounce. 
Uuch space was devoted, to getting the public 
™ utter "Cockbum” as "Co'b’n,” and this wga 
much appreciated by an uncle of mine of that 
who had nothing to do with the 
Wvertlsement but had never been to get 
tte neighbors to address him correctly. 

The idea was to hook the public on the 
wwertlsement by giving it something to read 
the long, dark nimble to and from 
^ork. But with the growth of television 
“JJ^slng, and then the recession, the spaces 
rj* the windows have not been selling so well 
London Transport has been using a lot 
« U to advertise Itself, or recruit staff. But 
juce October 1st, thousands of commuters 
been jolted out of their urban lethargy as 
weyeshave come to rest on the words: '• 

001 *'• * ’TboU 

caSS w** in fact, London Transport 
rj/ing forward the spirit of lte/No Smok- 


68 of the Ten Commandments (iki thti 


somewhat archaic English of the Authorized 
Version) Have been placed and paid for In 
London underground trains by the Protestant 
Truth Society, the Lord's Day Observance 
Society and Iho Trinitarian Bible Society. It is 
costing E 1,853 pounds to keep them In 
circulation beneath the streets of London for 
six months. 

Atfor that — who knows? Mr. Alfred Kenslt, 
who Ib both secretary and president of the 
Protestant Truth Society, contemplates a 
possible extension of the run and perhaps even 
taking the Decalogue on to the travelling 
public of other grent cities - Liverpool, 
perhaps. 

Ask him what good he hopes the message 
will do and ho declines to guess. But the 


Canterbury's Appeal to the nation to live more 
by the Corhmandraents, - and ' the Archbishop 
has written to say he Is praying for the 
campaign’s success. 

A brief, totally unscientific survey Of the 
effects of just one of the posters showed ' 
Impact, if no immediate moral implement. 
Two strap-hanging office girb went Into fits of 
giggles. One man put to Ws spectacled and 
peered in disbelief. Another told his compan- 
ion, "There's only two there 1 haven't broken" 
(but refused to say which).’ An i™dgrtot 
from Pakistan said he hoped there wouid^ be 
passages from the -Koran qk weU. And a 
Jewish passenger witoai^blnical bmdaaW 
the Hebrew expression in Ttoou shalt not 
kill” was realty a much strongar_one,:equiva- 

; ton*debatewh^h^ the „ 
Lord'S Day' Observance j P 6 
. sponsoring to w^d to 
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By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 

Washington 

One of the most fascinating — and signifi- 
cant — developments in the past several 
months is the growing evidence that many 
liberals are joining with conservatives In 
questioning United States moves toward de- 
tente with tho Russians. 

Some of this cornea, of course, from among 
pro-Israelis within the U.S. liberal community 
who opposed the Vietnam war but who are 
willing now to see the U.S. confront the 
Soviets in behalf of Israel in the Mideast. They 
fear that Israel will lose out in a U.S. 
rapprochement with the Soviets. 

. A long-time astute analyst of International 
relations who calls himself a, liberal explains 
this new suspicion of detente In these words;, 

"Many liberals among my acquaintances 
were furious when It was a conservative — 
Richard Nixon — who first moved the United 
.States toward detente. They thought it should 
have been a Democratic, liberal president 
who did this — since it was only just, as they 
saw it, that what they regarded as essentially a 
"liberal” position should be carried forward 
by a liberal chief executive. 

"And they were particularly miffed |>ecause 
’Nixon - Who had won tto reputation as a 
fighter against communism and communists 
and who, up until being elected preaictent, had 
shown no signs of shifting Ids views — was the 
ope respdnsibje for Opening tbe door towaril 
Peking as well aa Moscow. ' ; • / 

• 'Tt-is my observation that ’ the reaction of 
. many liberals how is to poke holes in-detente 
simply because it Was a Republican conserva- 
tive who led the Way oh thty apd because it is a 
Republican conservative , President' f wbo -la 
‘how attempting to move ltforwdrd." : 


Opinion soundings in several sections of the 
country among those who regard themselves 
as liberals corroborate the above. 

Some liberals, I found, were indeed in- 
dicating a distrust of detente that was appar- 
ently based on unhappiness over a Republi- 
can, conservative President being Involved In 
bringing it about. Some doubted whether such 
a President could carry forward successfully 
what was viewed as a liberal-rooted concept. 

Some raises questions as to whether a Nixon 
or a Ford could really have his heart in 
bringing about a rapprochment between the 
U.S. and a communist nation. 

Some said they questioned whether the 
Soviet leaders would really trust those U.S. 
leaders who for so long had expressed distrust 
of communist governments. . . 

But, oddly • enough, some liberals said 
almost what (he conservatives have been 
saying all along — that the U.S. lan’t getting 
any real quid pro quo fra: its concessions to 
the Soviets. • _• 

Thus, they seemed to be joining with the 
old-time hard-liners' In welcoming what ap- 
pears to be a new and tougher presidential 
approach to negotiating SALT n with the 
Russians. 

Now this does hot mean that all those with 
whom this reporter talked and who Identified 
themselves tie liberals were opposed to de-j 
tente as currently pursued by the President 
Not at alt Probably half of those interviewed 
gave Ran ail-out endorsement. Said one whose 
credentials as a llberal go back for years? "I 
don't care who’s push teg detente. -I’m for-tt* ' 
It’s out beat chance for peaepin this world.” - r 
; But the aurprlsind* fading Wos,- that' there 
appears I q be a gri>vying tombor among (hade 
1 wfto Once; auppm^ed' de^te'hvd^ express 
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